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Synopsis 


Hydrogen is a major reactant with solids because of its strong chemical activity, high lattice 
mobility and wide occurrence as H 2 and constituent of molecular gases and liquids. The 
presence of hydrogen affects the physical, chemical, mechanical and electrical properties of 
many materials like metals, semiconductors, insulators, superconductors, etc. Therefore, 
detection and analysis of hydrogen play an important role in many scientific and techni- 
cal problems, and hydrogen- material system has emerged as an area of special interest in 
present-day condensed matter physics. Indeed, the research field of hydrogen touches upon 
many classical problems, viz. chemical bonding, electronic structure, lattice structure, op- 
tical properties, defects, magnetism, phase transition, isotope effect, diffusion, segregation, 
chemisorption, electrochemistry, surface chemistry, etc. It may be noted that in many cases it 
is only necessary to study the behaviour of hydrogen in the near-surface region (up to 1 fxm). 

The present thesis work deals with the detection of hydrogen and its depth 
profiling by elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA) using MeV 4 He + ions in wide 
class of materials, viz. potassium dihydrogen phosphate (KH2PO4 or KDP), dia- 
mondlike carbon (DLC) and diamond films, Si, etc. The importance of hydrogen 
in variety o^hnd the different techniques for its detection have been briefly dis- 
cussed below followed by the objectives of the thesis and a summary of the 
contents of the thesis. 

In metallic systems, the formation of hydride phases has been extensively investigated as 
a means to store H fuel. On the other hand, moisture-induced hydrogen leads to material 
embrittlement which is an important cause of environmental degradation of structural alloys. 
In case of semiconductors, atomic hydrogen has an important role to play since it can passi- 
vate the electrically active dangling bonds and neutralize the effect of shallow acceptors and 
donors. It has been observed that atomic hydrogen is a key stabilizing species in the growth 
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of chemical vapour deposited (CVD) diamond films as it selectively etches non-diamond- 
bonded material, thereby reducing the incorporation of graphitic component in the films. 
Similarly, the role of hydrogen in DLC films is of particular interest since hydrogen concen- 
tration and the way it is incorporated in this material are closely related to the mechanical, 
electrical and optical properties of these films. In case of high-T c superconductors, it has 
been observed that incorporation of hydrogen leads to alter their structural, electrical and 
magnetic properties. In KDP-type ferroelectric phosphate materials, owing to the strong 
H-bond formation, hydrogen plays a crucial role in phase transition and determining the 
optical properties of these materials. Moreover, hydrogen is a major constituent of all the 
biological systems which have tremendous application potential in biotechnology and other 
related fields like molecular bioelectronics and solid state electrochemistry 

Hydrogen may get incorporated in materials in several ways. These may be classified 
into two distinct groups: (i) methods in which hydrogen is introduced in an intentional 
and controlled manner, such as exposure to plasma or by direct implantation, and (ii) the 
methods in which hydrogen is injected into the materials in an uncontrolled and unintentional 
way. Examples of the latter include sample preparation, cleaning and fabrication processes 
such as boiling in water, wafer polishing in the presence of H-containing reagents, heat 
treatments in molecular hydrogen, exposure to humid atmosphere etc. 

The available experimental tools, for investigating H related problems, may be arranged 
into two categories: (i) experiments, which probe the change in the material properties due 
to the presence of H in the system and (ii) experiments, which directly probe hydrogen 
itself, . in the materials. Experiments belonging to the first group include measurements 
of changes in the electrical and optical properties, study of absorption isotherms, etc. On 
the other hand, experimental methods belonging to the second group are mainly nuclear 
techniques like nuclear reaction analysis (NRA), ERDA, and other methods like secondary 
ion mass spectroscopy (SIMS) which use energetic ion-beams and detection of the secondary 
ions. 

The group (ii) experiments, as mentioned above, are generally known as ion-beam analy- 
sis (IBA) techniques. During irradiation, interaction occurs with nuclei of the host material 
as well as with hydrogen present in it. Indeed, the possibility of identifying the events cor- 
responding to reaction with hydrogen is conditioned by the choice of the type and energy of 
the bombarding particles. The participation of charged particles in such nuclear interactions 
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allows one to perform the depth profiling of hydrogen where the interaction products are 
detected by suitable detectors. Some of these methods use only the total number of particles 
that appear as a result of nuclear reactions with hydrogen, while others utilize their energy 
spectrum. 

Hydrogen depth profiling made considerable advances with the introduction of 15 N method 
in 1976. This nuclear resonance reaction X H ( 15 N, ay) 12 C offers outstanding depth resolution 
due to small resonance width of the reaction, very good detection sensitivity and a good ana- 
lyzable depth of ~1 /z m. However, the 15 N method (and other resonance reactions) is strictly 
restricted to the particular H isotope in a single run. In contrast, ERD A allows simultaneous 
depth profiling of all the three isotopes of hydrogen in a non- destructive fashion. Although, 
this technique was first demonstrated by L’Ecuyer et a/.[l] by using a 35 C1 beam at 30 MeV. 
lateron, Doyle and Peercy[2] had shown the successful use of ERDA technique for measuring 
X H depth distributions using a 4 He beam from a 2.5 MeV Van de Graaff accelerator. 

In the past two decades ERDA with low energy (1-2 MeV) He + ions gained more and 
more attention. At the same time, desorption of hydrogen from some materials by bombard- 
ment of energetic ions (during ERD analysis) was recognized[3, 4]. Hydrogen desorption is 
interesting in itself but is also a problem when it is induced by the analyzing beam. This 
phenomenon leads to alter the measured depth profiles and the total hydrogen concentra- 
tions are underestimated. However, it is possible, in principle, to have the original total 
hydrogen concentration by extrapolating the measured H concentration versus ion fluence 
curve to zero fluence. The accuracy of extrapolation then depends upon the precision of the 
curve and on the adequacy of the fitting equation. This necessitates understanding of the 
processes occurring during ERDA (viz. bond-breaking, hydrogen molecule formation, etc.) 
on the basis of ion-solid interaction phenomena. Several research groups have put efforts in 
this direction and in doing so they have proposed phenomenological models to explain ion 
induced H-depletion from materials. However, study of H depth distributions in wide class 
of materials by ERDA, identification of hydrogen depletion amongst these and the attempt 
of fitting such hydrogen depletion data by a generalized model still remains an area which 
is yet to be completely explored . 

The main objectives of this work are: (i) to develop and standardize a low energy 
ERDset-up using the 2 MV Van de Graaff accelerator for analysis of hydrogen and its isotopes 
in materials using 4 He + ions, (ii) to study He + ion-beam induced hydrogen loss occurring 
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from inorganic material like KDP and biomaterial like phospholipid (C 83 H 152 O 17 P 2 ) where 
hydrogen is a natural constituent, (iii) to analyze hydrogen in DLC and diamond films 
where hydrogen gets incorporated in an uncontrolled manner during film growth and to 
study the effects of thermal treatment and 4 He+ ion bombardment in these films, (iv) to 
develop a plasma source ion implantation (PSII) facility for implantation of low energy (few 
keV) ions of gaseous species in materials and to study the thermal and ion induced changes 
occurring in the implanted ^hydrogen profiles from single crystalline Si and GaAs samples, 
(v) to understand the mechanism responsible for hydrogen depletion from materials under 
ion irradiation and to develop a formalism in terms of energy deposition by incident He + 
beam through electronic energy loss, and (vi) to correlate He + ion-beam induced hydrogen 
evolution with the physico-chemical changes occurring in the samples as measured by Fourier 
transform infrared (FTIR) analysis and micro Raman analysis, respectively. 

There are seven chapters in the present thesis. Chapter 1 provides a brief introduction 
to the importance of hydrogen in materials, methods of its incorporation, and its various de- 
tection techniques. Among these, ERDA has been singled out due to its unique capability of 
detecting hydrogen and its isotopes in a simultaneous fashion using a low energy accelerator. 

Chapter 2 describes the experimental techniques used in this thesis work. ERDA facility/ 
was developed using the 2 MV Van de Graaff accelerator for analysis of hydrogen in ma- 
terials. Rutherford backscattering spectrometry was employed for compositional analysis. 
Techniques like FTIR and micro Raman analysis have also been described for their use to 
study the physico-chemical changes occurring in the materials, under investigation, due to 
ion induced and thermal effects. 

Chapter 3 presents a review and the formalism of ERDA, influence of various system pa- 
rameters on ERDA measurements and the way to optimize these parameters. The problem of 
the scattering cross section which deviates from the Rutherford cross section value has been 
dealt in detail. A linear fit to the published cross section data[5] was made. These param- 
eters were used for the analysis of hydrogen recoil spectra using the ‘RUMP’ code[6]. This 
chapter also describes the method of standardizing an ERDA set-up and the methodology 
for quantitative analysis of H recoil spectra. 

The experimental results and analysis of hydrogen from several technologically impor- 
tant materials are presented in Chapters 4,5, and 6 respectively. These chapters deal with 
the consequences of ion induced and thermal changes brought into the materials, under 
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investigation. 

Chapter 4 describes the results of hydrogen analysis and its depletion from three differ- 
ent category of samples, viz. single crystalline inorganic potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
(KDP), DLC films deposited on Si under various conditions by dc glow discharge technique, 
and organic phospholipid (cardiolipin) thin films deposited on Si by spin coating technique. 
The importance of these materials and various steps of sample preparation have also been 
described in the respective sections. An attempt has been made to look into the physico- 
chemical changes occurring in the samples by using Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) and 
micro Raman spectroscopy. 

In this work, based on statistical arguments, the number of terms selection has been 
justified for fitting the H-depletion curves, obtained from KDP, DLC and phospholipid sam- 
ples, with a multiple-term inverse exponential model. Suitable physical arguments have been 
given to explain the fitting parameters on the basis of energy deposition along the trajec- 
tory of the incident ion-beam, its consequence on the chemical reconstruction process and 
atomic migration through the ion track. To be more specific, a model has been adopted in 
which molecular bond cleavage due to electronic energy loss by the projectile leads to the 
liberation of H atoms. The combined mechanisms of direct recombination within a charac- 
teristic volume and the formation of H 2 molecule by diffusing H radicals has been used to 
describe the H loss from the above mentioned materials. The predictions of this model, in 
terms of molecular hydrogen release cross section, are well within the reported framework 
of H 2 molecular release cross section versus projectile energy loss curve. It is demonstrated 
that this model would be applicable for accurate prediction of initial hydrogen content from 
important class of materials showing hydrogen depletion during ERD analysis. 

Chapter 5 presents the importance of diamond and application of ERDA technique to 
study the hydrogen depth distributions from CVD diamond films grown on Si. Surprisingly, 
MeV He + ion induced delamination of diamond films were observed at room temperature 
during ERD analysis. Since diamond films contain very less amount of hydrogen, hydrogen 
depth distribution from the film and film/substrate interface has played a crucial role as 
that of a ‘marker’ to determine the threshold fluence at which the delamination occurs. The 
nature of as-deposited and delaminated diamond films was investigated using scanning elec- 
tron microscopy (SEM). On the basis of these observations and micro Raman spectroscopic 
measurements, it has been proposed that the residual film stress gets enhanced under He + 
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ion bombardment leading to stress saturation condition which causes the delamination of 
diamond films. 

Chapter 6 describes the importance of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors and its 
various methods of incorporation in these materials. It also describes the importance of 
the PSII technique' and the development of such a low energy dc PSII set-up for studying 
migration of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors, viz. Si and GaAs. ERDA has been 
extensively used to study the changes occurring in the implanted hydrogen profile due to 
vacuum annealing in the temperature range of 300 to 800° C. ERDA studies reveal outd- 
iffusion of hydrogen for both Si and GaAs beyond 400° C. Exponential fitting of retained 
amount of hydrogen as a function of annealing temperature has been employed to determine 
the activation energy for hydrogen outdiffusion from Si. 

Chapter 7 presents the summary and conclusions of this work. Also, the scope of fur- 
ther work has been mentioned which may enable one to undertake such studies in different 
technologically important materials which contain hydrogen. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 Preamble 

Hydrogen is the most prevalent element of the cosmos. It is present in inorganic, organic 
and biologic matters alike. There are three isotopes, 1 H, 2 H and 3 H, having atomic masses of 
1.00797, 2.04100 and 3.01605 respectively. Since the relative mass differences are the biggest 
encountered throughout the periodic table, chemical isotope effects are well pronounced. 
Consequently, the hydrogen isotopes are distinguished by extra-names and extra-symbols: 
protium H (]H), deuterium D ( 2 H) and tritium T ( 3 H). The positive ions are called proton, 
deuteron and trition and with reference to particle beams their symbols are p,d and t, 
respectively. The natural abundance of protium is 99.985% and 0.015% is of deuterium. 
Tritium is unstable and decays by emission of ft particles, having a maximum energy of 
18.61 keV: fH — ► 3 He + _ x e 0 + 17; r = 12.26 years. 

Hydrogen is a major reactant with solids as a result of its strong chemical activity, high 
lattice mobility and wide occurrence as H 2 and a constituent of molecular gases and liquids. 
The presence of hydrogen may have important effects on physical, chemical, mechanical and 
electrical properties [1-3] of many materials like metal, semiconductor, insulator, supercon- 
ductor and so on and so forth. Therefore, detection and analysis of hydrogen play important 
role in many scientific and technical problems, and hydrogen-material system has emerged 
as an area of special interest in present-day condensed matter physics. Indeed, the research 
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field of hydrogen touches upon many classical problems, viz. chemical bonding, electronic 
structure, lattice structure, optical properties, defects, magnetism, phase transition, ther- 
modynamics, isotope effect, diffusion, segregation, chemisorption, electrochemistry, surface 
chemistry, etc. This chapter describes the importance of hydrogen in materials, methods of 
hydrogen incorporation and its detection. It also describes the motivation and objectives for 
this work and the organization of the thesis. 


1.2 Hydrogen in materials 

In metallic systems, the formation of hydride phases has been extensively investigated as a 
means to store H fuel [4]. The hydrogen concentration in a hydride (~240 kg/m 3 ) is often 
more than 3 times higher than that for liquid hydrogen (~70 kg/m 3 ). This feature makes 
hydrogen storage in metals a practical proposition. On the other hand, moisture-induced 
hydrogen leads to material embrittlement which is an important cause of environmental 
degradation of structural alloys. For example, the estimated hydrogen diffusivity in single 
crystal of Fe-Al (40 at.%) intermetallic alloy at room temperature is about 10 -9 cm 2 /sec[5]. 
It is revealed that hydrogen can be trapped in a vacancy or bonded inside the lattice which 
reduces the bond strength. Grain boundaries also act as a hydrogen condensation sites and 
hydrogen in grain boundaries possesses higher stability than in the vacancy. 

In electronic materials hydrogen plays many roles, both beneficial and detrimental. It 
is incorporated into amorphous Si at elevated concentrations to passivate dangling bonds[6] 
which leads to the fabrication of devices. In crystalline semiconductors, viz. Si, Ge, GaAs, 
etc., it is emerging as an important reactant with imperfections to passivate both shallow 
and deep level acceptors and donors[3]. Parallel)', H induced donor/ acceptor levels have also 
been observed in the crystalline Si. It serves to passivate interfacial charge traps in Si02 on 
Si and also mediates the radiation sensitivity of these struc.tures[7]. Presence of H in silicon 
oxynitride is a major cause of their instabilities, because of its capability to diffuse in these 
materials at relatively low temperatures[8]. Chemisorbed hydrogen has now been recog- 
nized to enhance the oxidation resistance of the Si surface, thereby facilitating processing [9]. 
A variety of H-containing molecular species are used for layer growth on semiconductors, 
resulting in important H-solid interactions which are not completely understood [10]. 

In recent years, diamond films have been proved to have tremendous applications as hard 
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wear resistant coatings for cutting tools, impact resistant coatings for high density computer 
disks, protective layer for solar cells used in space applications, heat sinks for high frequency 
and high power devices, etc. It has been observed that atomic hydrogen is a key stabilizing 
species in the growth of chemical vapour deposited diamond films as it selectively etches 
non-diamond-bonded material, thereby reducing the incorporation of graphitic component 
in the films. It also leads to the stabilization of diamond nuclei, hydrogenation of unsaturated 
hydrocarbon compounds on the substrate surface, and helps in abstraction of hydrogen from 
surface hydrocarbonsfll]. 

Similarly, the role of hydrogen in amorphous hydrogenated carbon films (or diamond- 
like carbon (DLC)) is of particular interest since hydrogen concentration and the way it is 
incorporated in this material are closely related to the mechanical, electrical and optical 
properties of these films [12]. For example, low hydrogen containing films (~9-10 at.%) hav- 
ing sp 2 carbon content of more than 50% are termed as graphitic and they have the optical 
band gap of ~1 eV. On the other hand, films having high hydrogen content (15-35 at.%) 
have been observed to have optical band gaps in the range of 1.8-2. 2 eV. These films are rich 
in sp 3 C-C bonding between 40-65% and are typically termed as DLC’s. There is another 
category viz. tetrahedrally bonded a-C:H films having low hydrogen content (~10 at.%) 
but is found to have a high optical band gap of ~2.8 eV. It is also observed that the films 
with high hydrogen content are usually soft whereas low hydrogen containing films are hard 
and have compact microstructures. These materials are used as protective layers and hard 
coatings and hence the study of H in DLC films has proved to be immensely important, both 
from scientific and technological view points. 

Ever since the discovery of high-T c superconductors, it has been observed by many re- 
searchers that incorporation of H leads to alter their several properties[13]. These include 
structural, electrical and magnetic properties. For example, hydrogen leads to a transition 
from orthorhombic to tetragonal structure for a composition of Hi.osYBa2 Cu 3 06.9i[14]. It 
has led to increase the superconducting transition temperature (T c ) up to 95.7 K for a com- 
position of Hx.7YBa 2 Cu307 in comparison to the hydrogen free samples having a T c of 94.6 
K[15], 

Hydrogen being a natural constituent, is also important for ferroelectric oxide material 
like KH2PO4 (KDP). KDP is a nonlinear optical material and is being used as the second 
harmonic generator in optoelectronics technology [16]. It has two correlated phase transitions 
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- the lower transition point was identified as the Curie point (123 K) and the higher one 
(353 K) was suggested to be the melting or dissociation point, where some of the H-bonds 
break. Since the prediction of high temperature phase transition, a lot of interests have 
been developed in the study of phase transition in hydrogen bonded solids of KDP-type 
materials[17]. 

Recently, biomaterials have attracted the attention of many researchers due to their 
potential application in biosensor technology. Hydrogen is a major constituent of all the 
biological systems which have tremendous applications in biotechnology and many other 
related fields. Amongst many such applications, molecular bioelectronics and solid state 
electrochemistry are emerging very fast. It has been identified that thin films of lipids have 
a great potential in the fabrication of immuno chemically sensitive field-effect transistor. 
The interfaces of lipid films with Si, Au, and other inorganic substances form the basis of 
many electronic and biotechnological applications [1 8]. However, most of these problems are 
at their initial stages of development and require immense reasearch efforts before making 
them viable for applications. 

In summary, hydrogen plays important roles in altering various properties in wide class 
of technologically important materials. In addition, it plays important role in the fabrication 
of novel materials like DLC and diamond films. Besides, in many applications it becomes 
very important to study various aspects of hydrogen-material system in the near-surface 
region (few thousand A to gm depth). As a consequence, it is important to investigate: (i) 
Depth distribution of H concentration in the near-surface region of materials, (ii) thermal 
diffusion of H, (iii) H related chemical bonds, (iv) correlation of H depth distribution with 
sample microstructure, etc. These should enable one to correlate the change in properties of 
the materials as a function of H content and should serve as a feed back in developing novel 
materials, fabricating devices etc. 


1.3 Methods of H incorporation 


There are several ways available for incorporating H in materials. These may be classified into 
two distinct groups - methods in which hydrogen is introduced in an intentional and controlled 
manner, such as exposure to plasma[19] or by direct implantation[20], and those methods 
k$ which hydrogen is injected into the materials in an uncontrolled and unintentional way. 
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Examples of the latter include sample preparation [21], cleaning and fabrication processes 
such as boiling in water, wafer polishing in the presence of H-containing reagents, heat 
treatments in molecular hydrogen, exposure to humid atmosphere etc. 


1.4 Hydrogen detection 

The available experimental tools, for investigating H related problems, may be arranged intc 
two categories: 

i) Experiments, which probe the change in the material properties due to the presence of H 
in the system. 

ii) Experiments, which directly probe H itself, from the materials. 

Experiments of group (i) include electrical conductivity measurements, study of absorp- 
tion isotherms, etc. On the other hand, experimental methods belonging to group (ii] 
are based on the use of energetic beams obtained from particle accelerators. Some of th« 
examples are secondary electron mass spectroscopy (SIMS)[22], nuclear reaction analysi: 
(NRA)[23], elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA)[24], etc. 

The group (ii) experiments, as mentioned above, are called instantaneous or rapid nuclea; 
analysis as the measurements are made simultaneously with irradiation. Also, these ar< 
known under the general name of ion-beam analysis (IBA) techniques. During irradiation 
interaction occurs with nuclei of host material as well as with H in it. However, the possibility 
of identifying the events corresponding to reaction with H is conditioned by the choice of th< 
type and energy of the bombarding particles. In fact, participation of charged particles in < 
nuclear interaction allows one to perform the concentration depth profiling of H where th< 
interaction products i.e., 7 -rays, neutrons and charged particles are detected by scintillatioi 
and semiconductor detectors. Some methods use only the total number of particles tha 
appear as a result of nuclear reactions with H, while others utilize their energy spectrum. 

In case of SIMS, a low energetic heavy ion beam is incident on the target and surfao 
layers are eroded by the sputtering process and hence the relative abundance of the ionize< 
sputtered species (secondary ions) provide a direct measure of the composition of the laye 
that has been removed. SIMS has a very good depth resolution and detection sensitivity am 
is co mm only used for detection and measurement of low concentrations of H atoms presen 
in solids. However, it is naturally destructive and suffers from lack of discrimination betwee 
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different concentrations. Besides, radiation damage introduced during SIMS analysis seems 
to change the lattice structure at the surface. These disadvantages are thus responsible for 
the restricted usefulness of SIMS for studying H in materials. 

On the other hand, among the experimental tools using MeV ions, only a few papers 
dealt with H profiling till the end of 1973 [23 , 25-27]. Cohen et a/.[25] employed the p-p 
scattering technique for monitoring the hydrogen concentration profiles (detection limit of 1 
ppm of H) across a 67 pm. thick pile of mylar foils alternating with three Fe foils. In 1973, 
Leich et al.[23, 27] established the resonant nuclear reaction 1 H ( 19 F, cry) 16 0 for measuring 
hydrogen depth profiles in solids (lunar samples). Of course, hydrogen depth profiling made 
considerable advances with the introduction of 15 N method[28-30] in 1976. This nuclear res- 
onance reaction 1 H ( 15 N,ar 7 ) 12 C offers outstanding depth resolution due to small resonance 
width of the reaction, very good detection sensitivity and fairly good analyzable depth of ~1 
pm. However, the 15 N method (and other resonance reactions) is strictly restricted to the 
particular H isotope -in a single run. In contrast, elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA)[24] 
allows the simultaneous depth profiling of all the three isotopes of H and other light elements 
in a non-destructive fashion. The principle behind ERDA will be descried in the next chap- 
ter. This technique was first applied by J. L’Ecuyer et aZ. [31] who used a 35 C1 beam at 30 
MeV. Later on, Doyle and Peercy[32] had adopted the ERDA technique for measuring 
depth distributions using a 4 He beam from a 2.5 MeV Van de Graaff accelerator. Till then 
ERDA studies of hydrogen containing materials using low energy (1-2 MeV) He + ions have 
been proved to be very efficient from various aspects. 

Fig. 1.1 summarizes the details of several surface analysis techniques for the detection 
of hydrogen in materials characterization of materials. Although, ERDA has the unique 
capability of simultaneous depth profiling of H and its isotopes in a non-destructive fashion, 
in some cases, ion-beam induced H loss has been observed from materials during ERDA 
measurements from variety of materials [33-35]. 
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1.5 Motivation and objectives of this work 

It is now well recognized that ERDA can be used as a sensitive and useful method to study 
H and its isotopes in materials. In the past two decades ERDA with He+ ions has gained 
more and more attention. This is beneficial as: (i) less energy is deposited in the target to 
obtain a profile so that less beam-induced damage is expected and (ii) H profiling can be 
performed in a low-energy accelerator laboratory. However, ion induced H evolution during 
ERDA measurements is a striking feature from materials and needs more attention to justify 
its non-destructive nature. Thus, the main objectives of this work have been summarized 
below: 

• To develop and standardize a low energy ERDA set-up using the 2 MeV Van de Graaff 
accelerator for analysis of hydrogen and its isotopes in materials using 4 He + ions. 
Development of a low energy plasma source ion implantation (PSII) facility for im- 
plantation of low energy gaseous species in materials. 

• To study He + ion-beam induced hydrogen loss occurring from materials like KDP 
(KH 2 P 0 4 ) and phospholipid (CS1H152O17P2) where hydrogen is a natural constituent. 

• To analyse hydrogen in DLC and diamond films where hydrogen gets incorporated 
in an uncontrolled manner during film growth and to study the effects of thermal 
treatment and 4 He + ion bombardment in these films. 

• To study the thermal and ion induced changes occurring in the hydrogen concentrations 
of Si:H and GaAs:H where hydrogen has been incorporated in a controlled fashion 
during sample processing by low energy PSII. 

• To understand the mechanism responsible for hydrogen depletion from materials under 
ion irradiation and to develop a formalism in terms of energy deposition by incident 
He + beam through electronic energy loss. 

• To correlate He + ion-beam induced hydrogen evolution with the physio-chemical changes 
occurring in the samples as measured by Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) analysis 
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and micro Raman analysis, respectively. 


1.6 Organization of the thesis 

There are seven chapters in the present thesis. The present chapter (Chapter 1) gave a brief 
introduction to the importance of hydrogen in materials and its various detection techniques. 
Chapter 2 describes the experimental techniques used in this thesis work. It also describes 
the ERDA facility developed using the 2 MeV Van de Graaff accelerator for analysis of hy- 
drogen in materials. Chapter 3 presents the formalism of ERDA, influence of various system 
parameters on ERDA measurements and their optimization. This chapter also describes the 
method of standardizing an ERDA set-up and the methodology for quantitative analysis of 
H recoil spectra. Chapter 4 describes the results of hydrogen analysis and its depletion from 
three different category of materials, viz. single crystalline inorganic potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate (KDP), DLC films deposited on Si under various conditions by dc glow discharge 
technique, and thin films of biological fluid - phospholipid (cardiolipin) deposited on Si by 
spin coating technique. An attempt has been made to look into the physico-chemical changes 
occurring in the samples by using Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) and micro Raman spec- 
troscopy. Suitable physical arguments have been given to explain the fitting parameters on 
the basis of energy deposition along the trajectory of the incident ion-beam, its consequence 
on the chemical reconstruction process and atomic migration through the ion track. Chapter 

5 presents the importance of diamond and application of hydrogen depth profiling by ERDA 
technique to determine the threshold fluence for MeV He + ion induced delamination of dia- 
mond films at room temperature. Based on micro Raman spectroscopic measurements, it has 
been proposed that the residual film stress gets enhanced under He + ion bombardment lead- 
ing to stress saturation condition which causes the delamination of diamond films. Chapter 

6 describes the importance of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors. It also describes the 
importance of the plasma source ion implantation (PSII) technique and the development of 
a low energy dc PSII set-up for implanting hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors, viz. Si 
and GaAs. ERDA has been employed to study the thermal out-diffusion of hydrogen from 
these materials. Finally, chapter 7 presents the summary and conclusions of this work and 
the scope of future work. 
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Chapter 2 


Experimental 


2.1 Introduction 

The study of hydrogen in different materials, presented in this thesis, typically involved the 
following experimental steps: (i) sample processing and cleaning, (ii) compositional anal- 
ysis by Rutherford Backscattering Spectrometry (RBS), (iii) hydrogen analysis by Elastic 
Recoil Detection Analysis (ERDA), (iv) chemical analysis by Fourier Transform Infrared 
Spectroscopy (FTIR), and (v) structural analysis by micro Raman Spectroscopy. In some 
cases samples were also characterized by mass spectroscopic thermal effusion technique, 
X-ray diffraction technique, and scanning electron microscopy (SEM). For semiconducting 
samples, a dc plasma ion implantation set up was developed for hydrogen implantation in 
the range of 1-10 kV. These samples were thermally annealed in high vacuum up to TOO 0 C. 

The 2 MV Van de Graaff accelerator at Central Nuclear Laboratories, IIT Kanpur was 
used for ERDA and RBS measurements using He + ions. This chapter describes the experi- 
mental steps mentioned above alongwith the description of the accelerator facility. 
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2.2 Sample processing 

As has been mentioned in Chapter 1, H may be present in materials for various reasonsfl]. 
It can either be a constituent element of a material or can be incorporated in a material by 
some external means. External incorporation is possible during sample preparation/ cleaning, 
due to exposure in hydrogen rich (humid) atmosphere or by the controlled process like ion 
implantation. Since this thesis deals with a wide class of materials, the source of hydrogen in 
all these cases are also different. As a result of this, each individual case has been described 
separate!}' in the respective chapters. 


2.3 Van de Graaff accelerator facility 

The Van de Graaff accelerator is the most widely used among the commonly available accel- 
erators. A schematic diagram of the accelerator system is shown in Fig. 2.1 and photographs 
of the same are presented in Fig. 2. 2(a) and Fig. 2. 2(b). The accelerator (Model AN-2000), 
High Voltage Engineering Corporation make USA, is a precision to 2 MV high intensity 
source of positive ions. The accelerator produces a beam of ions which is homogeneous, 
stable and controllable over a wide range of energies. It is provided with three gas bottles 
and presently they are filled with three different gases He, Ar and Kr. An rf ion source is 
used to produce positive ions. 

The mass and energy analysis of the accelerated ion beam is done by an analysing and 
switching magnet which is a 16 K Gauss electromagnet having a dc. regulated (0-30 V) 
power supply which has a capability of supplying current upto 250 A [2]. During operation, 
the magnet is cooled to 10° C by circulating demineralised water through the coils. However, 
to operate the magnet at currents less than 140 A, air cooling is done by passing compressed 
(60 psi), chilled air instead of water through the tubular aluminium coils. The stainless steel 
switching chamber has five ports at angles 0°, ±20° and ±45°. At present, the ports are 
utilized for performing experiments using the energy and mass analysed beam. The port 
at +45° is used to direct the beam into the experimental chamber for ERDA or RBS and 
channelling analysis while the beam of heavy ions are deflected through a small angle of 
5 utilizing the 0 port. In the experimental chamber mounted on this port, experiments 
related to heavy ion irradiation can be performed. 




Figure 2.1: Layout of tke Van de Graaff facility. 
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2.4 Elastic recoil detection analysis 


The formalism of elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA) and the methodology for analysis of 
ERDA spectra will be discussed at length in Chapter 3. Here, the experimental arrangement, 
especially set up lor the present woik has been described along with the details of ancillaries 
such as sample manipulators, beam viewer, beam defining slits, beam stopper, adjustable 
detector bench, etc. Some of these components were designed and fabricated for performing 
ERDA experiments under different conditions. 


2.5 ERDA set-up 

The complete ERDA set-up used in the present study consists of the following main stages: 

1. Production of ions and acceleration using the 2 MV van de Graaff accelerator. 

2. Mass and energy analysis of the accelerated ions using electromagnet. 

3. Focusing of the energy analysed beam and separation of the Q ++ from He + ions of the 

same energy. 

4. 1 ■ b 1 A set-up for ERD analysis. 


2.5.1 The beam line 


Tin- CK DA set-up has been faciliiated in a scattering chamber which is located at the t”° 
bom After deflection, the beam passes through energy stabilizing slits and quadruple 

magnets, plus focused and collimated ion-beam then passes through an uniform electric 


field 


i.er.d by parallel plates (electrostatic beam separator) in order to separate out 0 ’ + 
from the He 4 beam[3] of the same energy. The ion-beam collimating unit is placed between 


the -cat torn u chamber and the ion-beam separator ( has horizontal and vertical slits, which 
define the beam size, so that a beam spot of required dimension 5 available on the target 
(Fig. 2 . 3). He am viewers ar.d beam stoppers have been positioned along the beam path to 
see the ion-beam for diagnosing the beam alignment problem and to block the ion-beam from 
ottering the chamber as and when required. The •mattering chamber used in this work has 
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six ports as shown in Fig.2.4. The important components of the ERD set-up are: (i) holder 
for accurate positioning and orientation of the sample, (ii) secondary electron suppressor, 
(iii) arrangement to measure integrated charge, (iv) arrangement to mount and cool the 
detector, and (v) mylar foil to stop the scattered primaries from reaching the detector. The 
ERD detector can be accurately positioned to make an angle varying from 20° to 40° with 
respect to the incident beam direction in a horizontal plane containing the incident beam. 
For ERDA experiments, the sample holder is a plate of dimensions 120 mmx25 mm x 2.5 
mm. and five to six samples can be mounted on it at a time. It can be moved in the 
vertical direction, such that the region of interest of a sample can be brought in front of the 
incident beam for analysis, with an accuracy of ±0.5 mm. In this way several measurement 
on different regions of the same sample and measurements on various samples are possible 
without breaking vacuum. The sample holder, in this case, is rotated to a position such that 
the incident beam impinges on the target at an angle of 15° with respect to the sample surface. 
An aluminium grid is placed around the holder (inside the chamber) and a negative voltage 
of -260 V is applied to it, to suppress the secondary electrons emitted from the samples due 
to the primary ion-beam. Beam currents of 5-10 nA were utilized for the present analysis. 

Currents more than 10 nA may increase the detector dead time and pulse pile up effect, and 

is 

hence it was maintained at all times to obtain the total fluence or charge (whiclyrelated the 
number of incident He + ions incident on the target) using a current integrator (ORTEC, 
Model-401). For this purpose, the scattering chamber itself is used as a Faraday cup. The 
partially passivated ion implanted surface barrier detector is placed on a detector bench and 
the recoil angle (0 r ) can be varied from 20° to 40° with respect to the transmitted beam. 
This corresponds to a maximum uncertainty on the scattering angle of 0.5° which, however, 
is a significant value for the grazing incidence of the He + ions. The experimental geometry 
of ERDA is schematically shown in the inset of Fig.2.4. For a better depth resolution, a 
small aperture was used which subtends a solid angle of 0.865 msr. However, for higher 
sensitivity, the solid angle can be made up to 5 msr which is limited by the detector area 
and the minimum allowable distance. 
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2-5.2 Pulse shaping electronics and multichannel analyzer 

The recoiled hydrogen signals from ERDA experiments are initially amplified by a charge 
sensitive preamplifier (ORTEC Model-142). The bias circuit (in the preamplifier), for the 
detector is dc coupled as it has very high resolution. The preamplifier is specially designed to 
accept the detector signal and amplify it with some shaping so as to preserve the maximum 
signal-to-noise ratio. In case of ERDA. the useful information in the preamplifier output 
signal is the amplitude of each pulse. The subsequent main amplifier (ORTEC Model-572) 
amplifies this signal creating a suitable pulse shape (having a rise time of 1 ^sec) thus opti- 
mizing resolution and count rate capability. The pulse shaping is done to avoid pulse pileup 
and to enhance the signal-to-noise ratio. Each individual detector signal has to be terminated 
in a time shorter than that compared to the time interval between two pulses. Otherwise 
pulses will overlap causing pulse pileup, which leads to erroneous amplitude measurements. 

The CR-RC (differentiating-integrating) pulse shaping circuit of the amplifier operates 
with time constants much shorter than the decay of the preamplifier signal and much longer 
than its rise time. This effectively removes the slow component of the preamplifier signal 
preventing the pileup error. It also removes the low and high frequency signals and noise 
components thereby significantly enhance the signal-to-noise ratio. Hence the amplifier fi- 
nally produces individual pulses whose amplitudes convey the quantity of interest, i.e., the 
energy of the detected particles. The output signal from the main amplifier is then fed to a 
biased amplifier (ORTEC Model-444). With the help of this the amplifier signals are either 
compressed or stretched and the edges are cut off as desired, for more efficient analysis in 
the multichannel analyzer (MCA). The signals from the biased amplifier are then collected, 
either in the MCA (Nuclear Data Inc. Model-ND65). The MCA has two distinct data 
analysis modes: the pulse height analysis (PHA) and the multichannel scaling (MCS) mode. 
The PHA mode is exclusively used for the ERDA measurements. 


2.6 Rutherford backscattering spectrometry 

Rutherford backscattering spectrometry (RBS) is a well established method for determining 
the composition of thin films on the near-surface region of the bulk samples especially when 
the sample contains atoms of heavier species. It is based on the frame work of the discoveries 
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by Rutherford (1911) and Geiger and Marsden (1913). In general H+, He+, etc. ions in the 
range of 0.5 to 3 MeV are used for RBS. The well collimated ion-beam of size 1 mm 2 
is made to impinge on the surface of the sample making a suitable angle with the surface 
normal as shown in Fig.2.4. The backscattered particles are detected using an ion implanted 
semiconductor detector subtending a small solid angle. The signals are energy analyzed using 
conventional nuclear electronics. The frequency of occurrence of the scattering event as a 
function of energy of the backscattered particles, known as “spectrum” , is recorded by using 
a multichannel analyzer. The basic physical phenomena occurring at the target are: 

• The process of energy transfer from the projectile to the target nucleus in an elastic 
collision. This leads to the concept of kinematic factor (K e ) and the capability to 
determine the mass of the target nucleus. 

• The process of probability of occurrence of a two-body collision, which leads to the 
concept of scattering cross section (cr) and the capability to quantitatively analyze the 
atomic composition of the target. 

• The process of average energy loss of the projectile ions through the target, leading to 
the concept of stopping cross section (e) and to the capability of depth perception. 

• The process of statistical fluctuations in the energy loss of the projectile in the target. 
This phenomenon leads to the concept of energy straggling (ft') and to a limitation in 
the ultimate mass and depth resolution of backscattering spectrometry. 

The RBS measurements are usually carried out in the high vacuum (1-2 x 10~ 6 mbar). 
An ultrahigh vacuum may be needed if the. prolonged measurement on the same spot (to 
prevent carbon build up on the target due to. the breaking of residual hydrocarbons in the 
chamber under ion bombardment) is required. The method has been described in detail by 
Chu et aZ.[4]. 

2*7 RBS set-up 

The ERDA set-up described in section 2.5 is also utilized for elemental analysis using RBS. 
However, certain differences exist in the principles of these two techniques and hence the 
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Figure 2.3: Schematic representation of an elastic collision process in laboratory frame. 
Target of mass M 2 is initially at rest. 
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geometric considerations are differed in comparison to the ERDA experiments. The RBS 
geometry has also been schematically shown in the inset of Fig. 2. 4. The sample holder 
is mounted on the top of a flange in such a way that the ion-beam entering from one of 
the ports is incident perpendicularly on the sample surface. The RBS detector is placed 
at a scattering angle (6) of 150° with respect to the incident beam and is fixed at one of 
the chamber ports. The detector surface area is decreased by about 80% by inserting a 
plate having a small aperture in front of the detector. The detector to sample distance was 
approximately 10 cm. The solid angle of 2.57 msr subtended by the detector was measured 
by taking several RBS spectra from various standard samples. 

2.7.1 RBS Spectra analysis 

In case of RBS, backscattering spectra of pure elements (or calibration samples) are taken in 
every run. A set of calibration spectra are depicted in Fig.2.5, for thin film of pure Au on 
pure A1 substrate and for pure Al. In these spectra, the surface position of Au is at channel 
number 494 and that of Al is at 278 corresponding to an incident He+ energy of 1.34 MeV. 
The backscattered energy Ei, e for each of these elements (e) is calculated as follows: 

Ei,e = A;, e X E 0 (2.1) 

where K 1 is the kinematic factor of the element e and E 0 is the incident energy of He"*" 

beam (in the case 1.34 MeV). The calibration factor for the MCA can be calculated from 
the follow’ing equation: 


SE = 


(K u , a;.,) e, 

(chi ch 2 ) 


keV/ch. 


( 2 . 2 ) 


Once the calibration factor for the MCA is determined, the RBS spectra are analyzed 
b\ using the RUMP simulation package[5]. One of the important features of RUMP is 
that it is an extremely powerful tool for understanding complex spectra involving overlap 
of numerous elements and that it also takes into account the detector resolution as well 
as energy straggling of the ions. Fig.2.6 shows the typical RBS spectrum along with its 
RUMP simulation, as obtained from a e-Si sample. The x-axis corresponds to the He+ 
backscattered energy and the y-axis corresponds to the normalized backscattering yield. 
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RBS 



Figure 2.4: Block diagram of RBS and ERDA experimental chamber alongwith target, 
detector and other accesories. 
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The arrow indicates the surface position of Si whereas the simulated spectrum has been 
indicated by the continuous line. 


2.8 RBS- channeling 

One of the important effects available in ion-solid interactions, viz. the perception of struc- 
tural and crystalline order by use of channeling effects. The channelling effect arises be- 
cause rows or planes of atoms can “steer"’ energetic ions by means of a correlated series of 
gentle, small-angle collisions. In terms of backscattering spectrometry, channelling effects 
produce strikingly large changes in the yield of backscattered particles as the orientation of 
the single-crystalline target is changed with respect to the incident ions. Channelling effect 
measurements have had three major applications in backscattering analysis: (1) amount and 
depth distribution of lattice disorder, (2) location of impurity atoms in the lattice sites, and 
(3) composition and thickness of amorphous surface layers. RBS-channelling technique has 
been utilized to improve the detection seusitivity[4] of the film constituents, viz. C, 0, and 
P from thin amorphous phospholipid layer deposited on c-Si. 

In order to align a sample with respect to the incident He + beam, we used a 3-axes 
goniometer (High Voltage Engineering Europa, B.V.) which is specially designed for ultra 
high vacuum systems. The schematic diagram of the sample manipulator has been shown 
in Fig. 2.7. This can rotate a sample around three independent axes by means of two 
linear movements, and one rotatory movement, driven by stepper motors. The three axes of 
rotation intersect at one point on the surface of the sample. The sample can be rotated by 
a complete cycle (360° ) around the axis of the goniometer (R i) with a precision of 0.018°, 
180° around the axis of the incident ion-beam (R-z) with a precision of 0.0125°. and can be 
tilted around the vertical axis perpendicular to both Ri and Rz with a precision of 0.0071°. 
In addition to the rotations there are provisions for shifting the sample by ±10 mm along 
x,y, and z-axes with a resolution of 0.01 mm. The multiport goniometer chamber is coupled 
with a diffstack pumping system and is equipped with secondary electron suppressor and an 
ion implanted semiconductor detector kept at 150° with respect to the incident beam. 



Channel 


Figure 2.6: Typical RBS spectrum of a Si sample along with its RUMP simulation 
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dr 



Figure 2.7: Schematic diagram of the sample manipulator for RBS-channeling experiment. 
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2.9 Infrared spectroscopy 

The transmission spectra of a-C:H films deposited on Si, phospholipid thin films deposited 
on Si and KH 2 P0 4 samples were recorded in the range of 400-4000 cm’ 1 using a Nicolet FTIR 
spectrometer. The measurements were performed at BECPRL, National Physical Labora- 
tory, New Delhi and Defence Materials & Stores Research & Development Establishment 
(DMSRDE), Kanpur. 

To convert the % transmission (T) to the absorption coefficient (a), for a-C:H films, the 
interference free transmission is approximated by 

T (l - R) 2 exp(-otd) 1 , 

[(1 - R) 2 exp(-2ad)\ ’ 

where a is the absorption coefficient, d the film thickness, and R an empirically determined 
interface multiple reflection loss. R was determined by setting T=T 0 (experimentally mea- 
sured) when <n = 0. Eqn. 2.4 then becomes[6j: 

rp _ [ 4T 0 exp(—ad) 

~ [[(1 + T o y - (l-T o yexp(-2ad)} 

which can be solved for a in terms of the measured T values. 

For the a-C:H samples, the absorption band around 28 0 0-3 1 00 cm -1 was analyzed more 
carefully for the individual contributing peaks to the stretching bands. Experimental spec- 
trum was fitted using Gaussian peaks after background corrections. PEAKFIT, from the 
Jandel Scientific[7] utilizing the Lovenberg-Marquardt algorithm to find a global minimum 
in sum of squares[8] was used. The software first needs a mannual approximation. In gen- 
eral, two constraints were imposed on each Gaussian peak. Firstly, the peak position had to 
correspond to a known vibration frequency within ±10 cm -1 . A component not indicated in 
the spectra by a hump or a shoulder was introduced only in those cases where the repeated 
trials failed by large margins and there were other spectral evidence for the existence of such 
a component. For a sharp band, the fitting procedure produces same peak characteristics 
with a high accuracy even if all the parameters were left free. However, in case of very broad 
convoluted bands the uncertainty in position and width may be as large as ±5 cm -1 . 
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2.10 Raman Spectroscopy 

The inelastic scattering of light is a sensitive spectroscopic tool to investigate structure 
and symmetry properties of solids, liquids and gases[9]-[13]. Raman spectroscopy was used 
for the characterization and identification of the various phases and the respective changes 
occurring in them due to He+ ion bombardment or thermal annealing in vacuum. 

The Raman scattering measurements were carried out at the Modern Laser Raman Lab- 
oratory at IIT Kanpur. The experimental set up used to record the micro Raman spectrum 
mainly consists of a Spectra Physics 5 and 15 Watt Ar + lasers as the excitation source, 
chilling plants for cooling the laser head, and the electronics. The Raman spectra from films 
were recorded at room temperature with 514.5 nm line of Ar + laser in the backscattering 
geometry with a laser power of ~4 mW on the sample. The scattered light is dispersed by 
1200 gr/mm grating. The spectra were recorded with a Spex Triplemate equipped with a 
liquid nitrogen cooled Charge Coupled Detector (CCD). The instr um ent slit width was 10 
cm -1 . A natural diamond was used for calibration of the spectra[14]. The spectra obtained 
from different spot of the samples, were analyzed for peak positions and half widths. A non- 
linear curve fitting software PEAKFIT (as described in section 3.8) was used to deconvolute 
the spectra. Raman spectroscopy is useful for detecting sp 2 carbon atoms. The scattering 
efficiency of graphitic phonons is much higher than those of diamond. The phases present in 
the films and the bulk materials (as studied in this thesis) have been identified by carefully 
comparing the peak positions with the known assignments from the literature[ll]-[14j. 


2.11 Mass spectroscopic thermal effusion 

A computer controlled mass spectroscopic thermal effusion (MSTE) system was used to 
detect the effusion of gases from materials[15]. The sample is inserted into a quartz tube 
and the system is evacuated by a turbomolecular pump to a base vacuum of better than 
10~ 8 Torr. Quartz tube is heated by a tubular furnace, made of alumina waffle and with 
number 22 kanthal heater wire. A chromel-alumel thermocouple is placed in contact with 
the quartz tube to sense the sample temperature. The tube temperature was calibrated with 
the temperature measured directly on the samples inside the tube in a dummy run. Prior 
to each experiment, the quartz tube is cleaned by baking it to 600° C to remove molecules 
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absorbed at the inner walls of the tube. Quadruple mass analyzer (Ametek, Dycor Model 
MA 2000) was used for partial pressure detection. 

While heating the sample, temperature of it and the partial pressure of evolved gases are 
continuously recorded through a computer. Gas analyzer can be used to display the data 
in three different modes and is highly sensitive. H effusion from a diamond film containing 
less than 1 at.% H could be detected using this set up. In fact, twelve mass numbers could 
be simultaneously monitored as a function of temperature. Design considerations for higher 
sensitivity involves low volumes (~230 cm 3 ) of the sample holder attachment and low leak 
rate (-< 10~ 4 Torr-lit./sec). 


2.12 X-ray Diffraction 

The crystallographic structure and composition of phases of the c-Si, KH2PO4, diamond films 
and some other systems, studied in this thesis were analysed by X ray diffraction (XRD) 
technique. The amorphous nature of our a-C:H and phospholipid films were also confirmed 
by XRD. XRD experiments were performed by using a X ray diffractometer (RICH and 
Seifert ISO Debye Flex 2002). The geometry used is of the conventional Bragg-Brentano 
(9 — 29) geometry. Monochromatic Cu-K a (A =1.5418 A) radiation obtained from a Cu 
target was made to fall on a sample at an angle 9. Diffracted angle 29 was scanned by 
the detector in the range of 20° to 140° at a scan speed of 3° /min.. The other recording 
conditions were (i) Counts per minute = 5 K to 20 K, (ii) accelerating voltage/ current equal 
to 30 kV/20 mA, (iii) time constant equal to 10 sec and chart speed equal to 3.0 cm/min. 
Another target of Fe (A = 0.711 A) was also employed to access lower Bragg angles. 

The inter planar spacing d was determined form the Bragg relation[16]. Intensity and the 
inter planar spacing of the dominant peaks were used for matching with the standard ASTM 
data card[17] values to ascertain the crystallographic present in the various samples. The 
lattice parameters for different samples were calculated by indexing the XRD patterns[16]. 
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2.13 Scanning Electron Microscopy 

In electron beam techniques electrons can be absorbed, emitted, reflected or transmitted. 
Scanning and transmission electron microscopy (SEM) is widely used to study the surface 
topography of the materials. In SEM, a finely focused electron beam is scanned over the 
surface of the specimen. The secondary electrons emanated from 10 A from the film surface 
are extracted by a high potential applied to a scintillator-Detector system. Secondary elec- 
tron images are generated by synchronising the output of the detector system with faster of 
the electron probe across the sample. 

SEM was performed using JEOL 840 JSM Scanning Electron Microscope[18] at IIT Kan- 
pur. The morphologies of the diamond films: shape and the size of the diamond crystallites 
and other important features were studied by SEM. Features developed as a result of MeV 
He + bombardment have been nicely distinguished in case of diamond films. 
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Chapter 3 


Elastic recoil detection: Formalism 
and analysis 


3.1 Introduction 

Importance of hydrogen and the methods used for detection and analysis of hydrogen have 
been briefly described in Chapter 1 . The detection of hydrogen is difficult by the conven- 
tional tools routinely used for elemental analysis, viz. Auger electron spectroscopy (AES), 
energy sensitive chemical analysis (ESCA), energy dispersive X-ray analysis (EDX), electron 
microprobe analysis (EPMA), etc. Most of these mtehods rely on the principles based on 
the detection of either photons or electron of energies few keV (due to radiative or nonradia- 
tive transition of electrons from excited states). Therefore, these methods are not useful for 
detection of hydrogen as it contains only one electron. However, with the advent of nuclear 
physics techniques (viz. NRA, SIMS, ERDA, etc.) accurate determination of hydrogen in 
materials became possible with high sensitivity. It has been mentioned in Chapter 1 that one 
of the main objectives of the present work was to develop an ERDA facility using the 2 MV 
Van de Graaff accelerator facility at IIT Kanpur for analysis of hydrogen. The details of the 
experimental set up have been already described in Chapter 2. This chapter describes the 
formalism of ERDA and the methodology for quantification of hydrogen by this technique. 
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The cross section data reported in the literature was compiled and parametrized for the 
analysis of hydrogen profiles using the simulation program. 

In case of ERDA, an energetic projectile impinges on a target at a grazing incidence and 
as a result of the elastic scattering, the lighter nuclei get recoiled in the forward direction and 
are detected by a detector. ERDA depends mainly on the following four physical concepts: 

• The kinematic factor which describes the energy transfer from a projectile to a target 
nucleus in an elastic two-body collision. 

• The differential scattering cross section which gives the probability for the scattering 
event to occur. 

• The stopping powers which give the average energy loss of the projectile and the 
recoiled target atom as they traverse through the sample. 

• The energy straggling which gives the statistical fluctuation in the energy loss. 

By applying these four physical concepts, the elastic recoil spectrum can be transformed 
into a concentration versus depth profile in order to obtain quantitative information. 

3.2 ERDA Fundamentals 

3.2.1 Kinematics 

A schematic of ERDA process is depicted in Fig. 3.1. It is seen that a projectile with energy 
Eo, charge Z p and mass M v is made incident on the sample at an angle of 9 with respect to 
the surface normal. Consequently, at depth x , an atom of mass M r and charge Z T is recoiled 
out of the target at an angle of 0 T (= n-(9 + 0)) whose energy is now Eq. Although, the 
recoil ion initially has an energy Ex (say), its exit energy is E 2 . 

Applying the laws of conservation of energy and momentum, the energies of the particle 
after elastic scattering can be expressed as follows[l]: 


E\ — K r Eq 


(3.1) 
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Figure 3.1: Schematic diagram showing the ERDA process. 
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where E\ denotes the energy of the recoiling particles immediately after the scattering event 
and K r is the proportionality constant, known as “kinematic factor” . Kinematic factor gives 
the fraction of energy transferred to the recoiling particles. This is a function of the projectile 
and the target atom masses and the recoiling angle. It can be expressed as follows: 


4 A/p M r cos 2 8 t 


= (3 ' 2) 
The maximum value is achieved for M p = M T for which K r will be cos 2 d T ( =1, for d T = 0°). 
It is observed that K r is a function of the mass ratio M r /M p and the angle 9 r . It appears 
that the energy of the recoiled particle achieves a maximum when M p = M r (see ). In 
order to show the capability of detecting different recoiling masses, the kinematic factor K r 
has been plotted against M T /M P in Fig. 3. 2. From this figure one can infer that particles 
moving towards a detector, located at an angle smaller than 90° (with respect to the incident 
beam direction), have larger energies when they originate from a scattering process involving 
heavier target nuclei. For M r / M p ~< 1 , the largest energy is carried by the heaviest recoils. 


3.2.2 Cross Section 

The concept of cross section is useful to know the probability of the recoil events which in 
turn gives an idea about the total number of atoms present in a specimen. It can be derived 
by transforming the equation for Rutherford type scattering process from the centre-of-mass 
(COM) frame of reference to the laboratory frame as suggested by Marion and Young[2] in 
1968 and is given by 


rRuth 


(E'M 


(3.3) 


'Z r Z r e 2 (M r + Ur)' 

(iM r E' 0 y cos’ e T _ 

where (e 2 / E r 0 ) 2 = 0.020731 barn for E' 0 = 1 MeV, and 1 barn=10“ 24 cm 2 . The above equation 
holds true strictly for the cases where the scattering process is assumed to involve two nuclei 
with charge Z p e and Z T e while the interaction potential is given by Coulomb’s law. In certain 
experimental situations the actual cross section may deviate from the one given by Eqn. 
3.3. If the energy of the primary particles is too low to penetrate sufficiently inside the 
inner shell orbitals, screening effects due to the electron clouds will occur. This is a common 
case for high Z projectiles at low energies. Similarly, deviations from Rutherford recoil cross 
sections resulting from Coulomb barrier penetration occur most often for low Z projectiles 
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at high energies. Bozonian et a/.[3] have modelled the case of Coulomb barrier penetration 
and determined the energies where the cross sections may become non-Rutherford. In the 
laboratory reference frame and for a recoil angle of 30°, their formulation of this energy 
boundary is given by 


E (MeV/amu) = 


— 1.1934(Z P Z T ) (Mp + Mr) 

M v M r rip /3 /n(0. 001846 Z p A r /Z r ) 


(3.4) 


where A v and A r are the respective mass numbers of the projectile and the recoiling species. 
Further, Andersen et al.[ 4] have modeled the case where screening effects cause significant de- 
viations from the Rutherford formula and in the laboratory reference frame, for 1% screening 
effect (i.e., a/cr^ uth = 0.99), the energy boundary is given by 

E (MeV/amu) = 99 V LJ A (3.5) 

where Vu = 48.73 Z v Z r \J (Zp^ 3 -\- Zr^) is the Lenz-Jensen potential. 

The determination of projectile energy boundaries for non- Rutherford scattering are 
shown in Fig.3.3 as a function of the projectile atomic number. For example, the regions 
corresponding to the use of 1.5 MeV He ERDA, 28 MeV Si ERDA and 12 MeV Au ERDA 
are also given in this figure. The use of a He ion beam for ERDA is nearly always (maximum 
energy is limited by the threshold of nuclear reactions) in the region where penetration of 
the Coulomb barrier can occur, and the use of Au is nearly always in the region where sig- 
nificant screening effects can occur. The use of a 28 MeV Si beam for ERDA is close to the 
boundary where Coulomb barrier penetration may occur, but in practice, significant devia- 
tions from the Rutherford formula, a^ ut/l have not been measured. When projectile energies 
lying outside the Rutherford region (in Fig.3.3) have to be used for ERDA, an accurate 
determination of their scattering cross sections should be made. 

In the present study, He + beam has been utilized for hydrogen analysis. A detailed survey 
of the experimental cross section measurements was done for utilization in the analysis. 
Table-3.1 shows the summary of (dcr ff /dfi) and (d<r D /dfi) measurements as reported in the 
literature. However, the ERDA cross section measurements available in the literature (for 



Projectile energy {MeV/amu ) 
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Projectile atomic number 


Figure 3.3: Projectile energy as a function of the projectile atomic number. 
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hydrogen and deuterium) are often in poor agreement or of low accuracy. Quillet et a/.[5] 
determined the accurate absolute values of (d cr H / dfi) over the whole 4 He energy range (1 to 
2.5 MeV) generally used in ERDA and had fitted in the following form: 

( dcr H \ _ l dcr H \ a ^ 

{in) ~ {1iT) Ruti + (£-B„p+6 (3 ' 6) 

such that Eq = 8050 keV yields a very good fit to the data. Quillet et al. also obtained the 
values for the fitting parameters, a and b to find out (dcr H /dfl) values for different projectile 
energies. On the other hand, the adopted (dc 0 / dQ) values in this thesis were obtained by 
Besenbacher et a/.[22]. These reported experimental recoil cross section data for H[5] and 
D[22] have been plotted in Figs. 3.4 and 3.5, respectively [23]. 

Linear fits to the H and recoil spectra were obtained especially for use in the H and D recoil 
spectra analysis using the RUMP simulation code which requires the cross section in this 
particular form (see section 3.5.2). 

3.2.3 Energy Loss 

It has been observed that the scattered particles typically have a higher energy than the 
recoils, since the particles lose energy while moving in the target, scattering from substrate 
atoms at different depth produces a continuum and the contributions of scattering and 
recoiling atoms to the energy spectrum will tend to overlap. To avoid this problem, usually 
an absorber foil is placed in front of the detector. The following formalism helps determining 
the relationship between the energy of the detected recoils and the depth of the sample from 
which it originated. 

Assuming that the stopping powers, ) and (jtj : . ) , of both projectile and the recoils 
are constant, the detected energy of the recoiling particles can be obtained as follows: 









Hydrogen 


Deuterium 


Br 

Energy E 

[deg] 

[MeV] 


21.5, 31.5,41.5 

1.9 to 3 

±5% 

30 

1.6 to 4.5 

- 

21.3,31.3,41.5 

1.5 to 3 

±20% 

23 

2 to 3.5 

- 

10, 20, 30 

1.3 to 2.1 

±12% 

0, 10, 20, 20, 40 

1 to 8 

calculation 

0, 10, 20, 20 

1 to 8 

calculation 

16, 18, 21,23, 

1 to 3.5 

±10% 

26, 31, 36,41 

0, 5, 10, 

1 to 2.5 

calculation 

15, 20, 30 

20, 25, 30, 35 

1 to 2.9 

±5% 

20, 25, 30, 35 

1 to 2.9 

±5% 


21.5,31.5,41.5 1.9 to 3 

30 1.6 to 3 


[9] 

[ 10 ] 

± 20 % [ 11 ] 


10 to 41 

4, 5, 7 

±3% 

3.2 

1.3 to 9 

±3% 

6, 15.2, 19.6 



24.4, 27.7 

1.8 to 2.5 

±3% 

0 to 35 

0.9 to 2.3 

±5% 


Table 3.1: Summary of reported hydrogen and deuterium recoil cross section data. 
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and 


E d =E 2 


L 


1 (—\ 
\ d x ) 


I dx 

5 


(3.10) 


Here (d.E/da;) 7 ’ corresponding to the recoiling species has two subscripts in Eqns. 3.9 and 
3.10 depending on its energy loss in the sample ( s ) or absorber foil (/). These integrals 
should be calculated along the actual trajectory and can be evaluated numerically. Eqn. 
3.10 can be expressed in a simple form like: 


E d — K r E 0 — [5] x — A Ef 
where [5] is the energy loss factor given by 

AiSAhA + ( (%):(& E„) 

sin a J ^ sin /? 
or 



(3.11) 


(3.12) 




[ 5 ] = 


'( Kr {’£)*’ E. \ ( (f ); (Kr EJ V 

A |C0S 9 I J A C0S (^ + ^r)|y. 


(3.13) 


where x is the penetration depth and AEf is the energy lost by the recoiled particles in the 


absorber foil. The stopping powers are tabulated by Ziegler[24]. However, for larger depths, 
[5] must be evaluated by numerical methods, similar to RBS[25]. 

The derivative of Eqn. 3.13, ( dE d /dx ) is also important in determining the depth 
resolution, as will be discussed later, and can be written as 



(3.14) 


where R is the ratio of the recoiled ion’s stopping power in the foil at energies E d and E 2 , 
i.e., 


R = 



(3.15) 


Using the universal scaling suggested by Ziegler[26] and the empirical H stopping pow- 
ers tabulated by Anderson and Ziegler[27], R values have been calcualted by Doyle and 
Peercy[28] for several beams at 1 MeV/amu. Calculations show that the factor R is not 
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very important except for the case of He beams. This is largely due to the fact that much 
less energy is imparted to H in the 4 He collisions and hence the relative energy loss in the 
stopper foil is significantly greater for the 4 He projectile. 

At this point, one may calculate the H concentration (at. /cm 2 ) at a depth x in the sample 
from the following equation: 



(3.16) 


where Y is the yield of recoiling particles per channel at energy E d , Q is the total number 
of incident ions on the sample during the data acquisition time, 6E is the detected energy 
window per channel, is the differential elastic recoil cross section, ft is the solid angle 

subtended by the detector and a is the grazing angle at which the incident beam impinges 
the surface as shown in Fig.3.1. 


3.2.4 Energy straggling 

An energetic particle while moving through a medium, loses its energy via many individual 
encounters. Such a quantized process is subject to statistical fluctuations. As a result, 
identical energetic particles, which all have the same initial velocity, do not have exactly the’ 
same energy after traversing a certain thickness in a homogeneous medium. The phenomenon 
sketched m Fig.3.6 is called energy straggling. Energy straggling puts a finite limit for 
the precision with which energy losses and depths can be resolved by ERDA. Hence, it is 
important to have quantitative information on the magnitude of the energy straggling for 
any given combination of energy, target material, target thickness and the projectile. Light 
particles such as 'H or ‘He in the megaelectron volt range lose energy primarily by encounters 
electrons in the target. It is thus expected that the dominant contribution to energy 
straggling is the consequence of these electronic interactions. Bohr in 1915, was first to derive 
t e energy straggling with the help of some simple classical models. It is referred to as the 
Bohr value of energy straggling. For a layer of thickness t, Bohr straggling is given by 


0.%= irr(Z r e 2 ) 2 NZ,t. 

Later, Chu[29] modified the Bohr straggling for protons and n-parti 


(3.17) 


particles t yield: 
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Figure 3.6: A monoenergetic beam of energy Eo loses energy AE in traversing a thin film of 
thickness AX. Simultaneously, energy straggling broadens the energy profile. 
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n 2 = n| H{E,z s ) (3. is) 

where E-E/M p and ~H(E,Z S ) is Chu’s correction, that takes into account the deviation 
from Bohr straggling caused by the electron binding in the target. 


3.3 Influence of various parameters and their opti- 
mization 

In the previous sections the formalism of ERDA, with an absorber foil in front of the detector, 
has been described. The system and sample parameters which affect the mass resolution, 
sensitivity, depth resolution and depth of analysis include type of ion-beam, projectile en- 
ergy, angle of incidence, recoiling angle, the type of absorber foil and its thickness, and the 
smoothness of the sample surface. The influences of various parameters and the optimal 
measurement conditions will now be discussed seperately in the following subsections. 

3.3.1 Mass resolution 

In case of a conventional ERDA set-up with the use of an absorber foil, mass resolution is 
the ability to seperate the signal from different recoiled atoms in the spectrum along the 
energy axis. The selectivity for different masses is determined by the kinematic factor, I< T , 
given in Eqn. 3.2, and the effect of stopping in the absorber foil. In the absence of an 
absorber foil, the detected energy would increase continuously for increasing M r . However, 
the necessity of using an absorber foil drastically modifies the energy of the recoils in the 
detector. This has been demonstrated by L’Ecuyer et al. for recoils ejected from the surface 
by various ion-beams [30]. Since the absorber is just thick enough to stop the scattered 
incident ions, it is clear that recoils with mass, and therefore energy, close to that of the 
incident ions will loose most of their energy in the absorber. Accordingly, the energy of the 
recoils will go through a maximum. The height and position of this maximum for a given 
incident ion-beam depend on the recoil angle and the absorber thickness. For example, the 
mass resolution between H and D corresponds to an energy difference of approximately 0.8 
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MeV when using a 4 MeV 4 He projectile, but the mass resolution increases giving an energy 
difference of ~ 2.5 MeV when using a 28 MeV 28 Si projectile. Thus, mass resolution increases 
with increasing projectile energy and mass. The highest projectile energy is limiited by the 
onset of nuclear reactions while the projectile mass is limited by the radiation damage - it 
creates in the material. 


3.3.2 Sensitivity 

One possible definition for sensitivity is a measure of the smallest detectable areal density 
(at. /cm 2 ). In principle, the areal density (A) of hydrogen over a thickness t, is given by 
(from Eqn. 3.16) 


A = 




m 
(&) se 


Y(E d )dx = 


R sin 

~Qn ) 


r w A^L iEd 

(%) SE 

(3.19) 


In practice, the final integral of Eqn. 3. 19 is evaluated as a summation. For a surface 
peak, the cross section is evaluated at the specific energy (E 0 ) to give 

A = Qjdo/dnja ^ c/ianne/(^(oJ) Y (channel) 

i.e., 

P jg (ft) n ) 

^ [ R sin a 

In order to maximize the sensitivity, £ Y may be maximized by increasing Cl, Q, (dcr/dfl) 
or by decreasing R or a. It can be mentioned here that the use of lower energies help in 
increasing the (dcr/dfi) (as seen from Fig.3.4). So far lower value of a is concerned, it 
requires a wide sample or a small beam size, since the effective sample width seen by the 
incident beam includes the cos a term. However, this causes a lower counting efficiency as 
well as larger heat load to the sample. Actually, the count rate of recoil hydrogen atoms 
is proportional to the beam current and the detector solid angle. So increase in these two 
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parameters result in a shorter counting time. These parameters are however limited by 
the maximum count rate of the detector otherwise causing the pulse pile up problem. In 
addition to this limitation, the beam current and the analysis fluence are set to optimum 
values such that the irradiation effects are minimum. There is no universal optimum value 
of the beam current which can be employed in all cases. In the case of hydrogen analysis by 
Mev He + ions typical beam current of 10 to 20 nA can be utilized. So far the solid angle is 
concerned, too small a value causes poor sensitivity. Thus, being mutually dependent, these 
two parameters can be optimized to obtain the best possible sensitivity in a given geometry. 
In this work, the typical H-detection sensitivity was found to be ~0.1 at.%. 


3.3.3 Depth resolution 

Depth resolution is the ability to seperate, in the spectrum along the energy axis, the signal 
coming from the recoiled atoms at different depths in the sample. The depth resolution Ax 
is determined by the energy spread A E and the effective stopping power (dE d /dx): 


Ax = 


AE 
dEd/dx 


There are several factors contributing to A£[31J. Particles originating from depth x, 
recorded by a detector with mean energy E(x), show energy actuations due to statistical 
e ects characterizing the incoming particles, the detection and the slowing down process, i.e, 

®ergy straggling and multiple scattering of particles as they traverse the material. Following 
are the factors which affect the energy resolution: 

(i) Ceometncal broadening, A E„ arising from the finite size of the beam spot on the sample 
and the detector acceptance angle. 

(“• \ E /T StrmKnS ‘in in-going and out-going paths in the sample- A E\ 

and A E°, respectively. 

(Hi) Multiple scattering contributions for the in-fmirnr a „,4 « . . , . 

. r me m S° in S a *d out-gomg trajectories- Ai?’ and 

AE° ms , respectively. 

H The straggling contribution of the absorber foil comprises of the contributions due to 
I" — A£/ ’ the contributio “ from the scattering of recoils on the absorber 

71 * 

Other contribution can be due to the detector energy resolution A Be, which is 'assumed 

i A 
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to be constant for hydrogen and He over the energy range of interest in this work. How- 
ever, significant energy deviation has been observed[32] for heavier particles. The various 
contributions can be added quadratically to obtain the total system energy resolution AE 
as 


(AEf = (AE g f + (AE- s f+(AE°,j 2 


(AE° m ,f + (AEtf +(A£/) 2 +(A E d )\ 

(3.22) 


In case of ERD, the kinematic broadening term arises due to the finite size of the detector 
aperture. This has a dominant contribution to the energy resolution when the effects of the 
sample roughness and the nonuniformity in the absorber foil thickness becomes negligible. 
The most commonly used and most simple aperture is a rectangular slit; although this 
may lead to the collection of some additional recoil atoms through its corners, with smaller 
energies[33] . However, the energy resolution is improved even by ~ 50% when the rectangular 
slit is replaced by a curved slit having the same area[34]. 

The necessity of an absorber foil plays an important role in ERDA depth resolution via 
energy straggling. It must be unifornmly thick, free of pin-holes, and the thickness must be 
greater than or equal to the projectile range in the foil and less than the range of the recoils 
in it. To improve the depth resolution, usually absorber foils having low average nuclear 
charge are chosen (viz. A1 or mylar) so that straggling is minimized. At lower energies, 
energy straggling and its correction in the absorber foil dominate at the surface and in 
depth therefore affecting the depth resolution. Paszti et a/.[35] have shown that to achieve 
the same depth resolutions in the first 150 nm, for 1200 keV and 3000 keV He + , one would 
require approximately two times smaller a angles for the latter case. However, for a small 
a, the recoiling atoms have a longer path lengths which causes a tail on the lower energy 
side of the peak, because the probability of both multiple scattering and straggling increase. 
So far the recoil angle ( 6 r ) is concerned, for lower 6 r values the recoil energy increases 
(proportional to cos 2 d T ) but the cross section (<r) decreases. In principle, with simultaneous 
decrement of a and 0 r , the depth resolution can be improved, however, the only limitation 
is the accomplishment of the measurements. It can be mentioned here that Paszti et al.[ 35] 


obtained the best depth resolution by^h,a^gji|g ^f^H^ttween the recoiling species and 
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the sample surface Q?) such that a=$. In this work a geometry has been chosen such that 
a=/3— 15° and the recoil angle was 30°. 

3.3.4 Depth of analysis 

The depth of analysis in ERDA depends on the range of the projectile in the sample and 
the stopping of the scattered recoil in the absorber foil. The range of the projectile ions in a 
sample can be'estimated using computer code, such as ‘RSTOP program of Ziegler[36], but 
the incident angle should be taken into account when determining the projected range, R p 
(measured normal to the sample surface). However, the depth of analysis may be dominated 
by the stopping of the scattered recoil atoms in the sample and in the absorber foil. A 
practical limit to the analysis depth can be estimated from the minimum detectable energy 
which, for a surface barrier detector, is found to be « 30 - 40 keV. The higher incident energy 
results in an increase of the analyzable depth. In this work, energy values in the range of 
1200 to 1700 keV have been utilized for different samples. Thus, typical depth of analysis of 
hydrogen in DLC films was observed to be ~4000 A. 


3.4 Analysis of H recoil spectra 

The methodology of analyzing H recoil spectra has been demonstrated in the following 
subsections with the help of few examples. These include KDP, high-T c YBa 2 Cu 3 C> 7 _x 
(YBCO) (exposed to humid atmosphere), Si (implanted with hydrogen), and A1 (implanted 
with both hydrogen and deuterium). 

3.4.1 System calibration 

The energy calibration, i.e., the width of an energy channel in an ERDA spectrum (in 
keV/ channel) and the energy of the zeroth channel (in keV), requires at least two known 
energies and their respective channel numbers. This can be accomplished by (i) considering 
hydrogen and deuterium surface positions for a fixed He + energy, (ii) considering hydrogen 
surface positions for varying incident He + energy. Initially the calibration was checked using 
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Depth in 

mylar foil 

(A) 

Hydrogen energy 

in mylar foil 
[E (keV)] 

Stopping power of H in 

mylar foil at energy E 

(eV/A) 

0 

720.0 

4.4 

5000 

697.5 

4.5 

10000 

674.6 

4.6 

15000 

651.2 

4.7 

20000 

627.3 

4.9 

25000 

602.8 

5.0 

30000 

577.6 

5.1 

35000 

551.7 

5.3 

40000 

525.1 

5.5 

45000 

497.6 

5.6 

50000 

469.2 

5.9 

55000 

439.6 

6.! 

60000 

408.3 



Table 3.2: Slab analysis to calculate stopping of hydrogen in a 6 pim mylar foil. 


both the methods although in general the first method has been used for the present thesis 
work to obtain the energy calibration. 

Fig. 3. 7 shows a typical H recoil spectrum obtained from a Si sample implanted with 
hydrogen. The spectrum is plotted as yield versus channel with the detected energy axis 
given along the top axis. In order to determine the Ed scale, the channel to energy conversion, 
6 Ed, (in keV/channel) was determined from the channel corresponding to the surface of 
the hydrogen signal from Si:H. {C sur f a ce = 282, marked H) and from the calculated surface 
scattering energy, E d (H. $ u T face) = Kh E 0 - A £/„,/. The energy loss in the absorber foil, A E foi i, 
is determined by “slab analysis. In the example of Fig. 3 . 7 , the surface recoiled hydrogen 
passes through a 6 fi m mylar foil which is approximated as a pure carbon layer with a 
density of 1.58 gm/cm 3 . (This effective density for carbon was derived experimentally [35] 
and differs from the actual density of mylar, 1.397 gm/cm 3 .) Table-3.2 shows the values for 
the hydrogen atom energy and stopping power as it passes through the mylar foil. 
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Recoil hydrogen 

energy 

(keV) 

Detected energy 

for single layer 
(keV) 

Detected energy 

for slab analysis 
(keV) 

450 

146.4 

36.4 

500 

216.3 

133.7 

600 

347.8 

301.9 

700 

471.6 

442.8 


Table 3.3: Comparison of hydrogen energy loss in a 5 /a m mylar foil as calculated from single 
layer and slab analysis. 


Initially, the surface hydrogen is recoiled (using 1500 keV 4 He + projectile) with an energy 
KhE 0 =72Q keV. The energy of the recoiled hydrogen shown for each depth layer increment 
in the mylar was determined from the energy in the previous layer minus the stopping power 
times the slab thickness (0.5 /mi). The final detected energy is shown in the last line of 
Table-3.2 as Ed = 408.359 keV, and therefore, A Ef 0 ,i is 311.6 keV. An important point to 
be demonstrated in this table is that a complete slab analysis for the mylar range foil was 
needed to get an accurate AEf 0 u , because the hydrogen stopping power changes continuously 
(and in a non-linear fashion) throughout the mylar. If the mylar foil was taken as a single 
layer 6 /^m thick and the stopping power as that for the energy incident on the mylar foil 
(0.224 keV/A), then the final detected energy would be calculated as 450.516 keV rather 
than 408.3 keV. The magnitude of this error may be small for an energetic recoiled H (near 
the surface), but the error is extremely large for lower energy recoiled hydrogen atoms as 
observed from Table-3.3. 

The channel to energy conversion factor is then given by 8Ed = £ ; d(H 3ur / ace )/C stir / a ce 
= 408.36 keV/282 channel=1.45 keV/channel, assuming no non-linearities and off-sets in 
the energy scale have been introduced by the electronics of the detection system. However, 
very small non-linearity in the energy scale is always present for any practical system. The 
occurrence of a non-linear energy scale can be determined by measuring , the surface channel 
position for more than one element. In this work, deuterium was chosen as the second 
species for calibrating the system where the same procedure of slab analysis was performed 
as mentioned above. Thus, the energy conversion factors become: 1.57 keV/channel and 
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26.43 keV where the second term is the zero channel energy arising from the non-linearit\ 
in the detection system. 


3.4.2 Hydrogen quantification 

Simulation 

Using the analytical expressions for ERDA, the composition profiles from the experimental 
hydrogen recoil spectrum from a thick target can be obtained with the help of a simulation 
package. In general, in any simulation package, an iterative process is used in which the 
material composition and the layer thickness(es) are selected in order to make an initial 
guess for the stopping powers, energies, and recoil cross sections for each layer. This way 
an ERD spectrum is generated and compared to the experimental data. A concentration 
versus depth profile is determined by iteratively changing the layer thickness and composi- 
tion, recalculating the simulated spectrum, and comparing to the experimental one. Several 
simulation codes, viz. RUMP (modified) [37], SENRAS[38], GISA3[39], RBX[40] are now 
available for quick and accurate data analysis. In this work the RUMP code has been used 
for simualting the hydrogen recoil spectra from different samples. It can be mentioned here 
that H(D) recoil cross section in RUMP works as a linear combination of two terms, viz. 
XSECT and E2COF. The values specified in XSECT are constants independent of energy 
and angle whereas, E2COF works in conjunction with XSECT to add a quadratic term to 
the cross sections[41]. The coefficients set by E2C0F give the E~ 2 energy dependence of 
the cross section. The cross section must be specified in the rather peculiar internal units 
of RUMP, counts//iC/msr/10 15 at. /cm 2 . The conversion factor corresponding to XSECT 
value of 1.0 is equal to 0.1602 barn. The unit for E2COF is same as XSECT with the 
energy measured in MeV. Thus, the cross section is determined by 

(J) = XSECT + (' 3 ' 23 ) 

To satisfy the above condition, linear fits to the experimental H and D recoil cross 
section data were obtained as decribed earlier (section 3.2.2). The respective XSECT 
and E2COF values for different recoil angles (0 r ) are thus fed to RUMP code to perform 
H(D) analysis. 
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Hand calculation 

The analysis is much simpler for quantitative determination of the areal density of hydrogen 
in the surface layer of a sample. To compute the areal density of a thin H layer in the near- 
sraface region, the following approach is a general one and can be extended to analyses of 
other layers which are not at the surface. The areal density (A) of hydrogen is the integrated 
concentration of hydrogen (iV) over the layer thickness (r) is obtained from Eqn. 3.20. 
Strictly speaking, for atoms which are present only on the surface, the summation over the 
peak shown in Eqn. 3.20 is a result of finite system-resolution as opposed to a summation 
over yield at different energies, but this equation shows the summation from channel[Erf(0)] 
to channel [Erf (a;)] for generaity to non-surface layers. 

Examples 

First, the example of RUMP simulation for a thick target will be demonstrated here. For 
this purpose, ERD analysis was performed on KDP samples. Using He + beam of 1.5 MeV 
incident at an angle of 15° with respect to the sample surface and for the recoil angle of 20°, H 
recoil spectra were collected from KDP and were analyzed by the RUMP code. Incidentally, 
results of the RUMP simulation were far from its actual H composition (H=2). In fact, it 
shows significant H-depletion at room temperature which was lateron understood to be due 
to He + ion bomardment. The phenomenon of H-depletion will be dealt in detail in the next 
chapter. To overcome the problem of H-depletion, ERDA measurements were performed on 
KDP at 130 K which could reproduce the desired H composition, i.e., H=2[42]. Fig. 3. 8 
presents such a low temperature (130 K) ERDA spectrum obtained from KDP samples and 
its simulation. These measurements had enabled to standardize the present ERDA set-up. 

Since, hydrogen can get incorporated in high-T c superconductors via absorption of water 
vapour from the atmosphere, as prepared YBCO pellets were exposed to humid atmosphere 
and were later analyzed by ERDA. The depth distribution of hydrogen in the YBCO pellets 
exposed to humid atmosphere (3.5 h) is shown in Fig.3.9. The spectrum obtained from 
the as prepared pellet is also shown for comparison. RUMP analysis of the ERD spectrum 
obtained from the as prepared YBCO pellets shows very low (<0.1 at.%). On the other hand, 
the exposed pellets show uniform hydrogen concentration of 3.1 at.% up to the accessible 
depth of 5000 A[43]. 




Figure 3.8: ERDA spectra obtained from KDP at 130 K : (o) experimental and (-) simulta- 




Normalised Counts 
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Energy (MeV ) 



Channel 


Figure 3.9: H coil spectra from high-T c YBCO pellets : before and after exposure to humid 
atmosphere. The experimental parameters are : E 0 = 1.43 Mev, Q = 10 fi C, ft = 0.865 msr, 
and 0 T = 25°. The arrow indicates the surface position of recoiled hydrogen. 
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Now, the method of hand calculation for hydrogen analysis will be described with the 
example of thin implanted layer of hydrogen in c-Si. In the following example, Si was im- 
planted using low energy hydrogen. The recoiled hydrogen spectrum is presented in Fig.3.7. 
In this case, 1.5 MeV He+ beam was incident at an angle (a) of 15° with respect to the sam- 
ple surface. The recoiled H atoms were detected after getting scattered at an angle (9 r ) 
of 30° and trave llin g through a 6 //m mylar foil. The R value corresponding to hydro- 
gen was considered to be 1.35[28]. The total amount of charge collected from the incident 
beam was 10 /j. C, giving a total of 6.25 x 10 13 He atoms incident on the sample [6.25 x 10 13 
He = (10 ^C/1.602 x 10~ 19 ^C/charge)/(l charge/He)]. The number of integrated counts 
under the hydrogen signal was 180. Finally, taking the cross section value from correspond- 
ing to Eo = 1.5 MeV and considering f2 = 0.865 msr, the areal density of implanted H in the 
near-surface region of Si was calculated (following the method of hand calculation) to be 
2.1 xlO 16 cm' 2 . 

Before ending this chapter an example of simultaneous detection of H and D will be 
presented now using the same ERDA set-up. For this, A1 samples were first implanted with 
3 keV hydrogen and subsequently with deuteron of 3 keV. Typical H and D recoil spectra 
from as implanted A1:H:D sample is already presented in Fig.3.10. The H and D peaks 
are well seperated in the spectrum which enables the analysis of both these species with 
a good accuracy. Following the same procedure (as mentioned in the last paragraph), the 
implanted areas under H and D signals were calculated to be of 1.1 x IQ 16 and 7.3 x 10 16 
at. /cm 2 , respectively. 


3.5 Summary 

In this chapter, the following things have been discussed: 

• the importance of He + induced low energy ERDA technique for analysis of hydrogen 
and its isotopes in materials, 

• the basic concepts of ERDA and its formulism, 

• the influence of system parameters on hydrogen analysis by ERDA and their optimiza- 
tion, and 
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Figure 3.10: As implanted H and D recoil spectra (along with simulation) from A1:H:D 
sample. The experimental parameters are : E 0 = 1.7 Mev, Q = 10 \i C, fl = 0.468 msr, and 
0 r = 30 °. The arrows indicate the sample the surface position of H and D. 





the methodology of analyzing hydrogen recoil spectra along with some examples. 
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Chapter 4 


Hydrogen depletion during ERDA: 
Experimental results and modelling 


4.1 Introduction 

The experimental details and formalism of ERDA have been presented in the previous chap- 
ters along with some illustrative examples to bring out the power and ease of the technique in 
the determination of concentration versus depth distribution of light elements, with special 
emphasis on H and D, in different kinds of materials. From this, although ERDA appears 
to be quite attractive for an accurate analysis of hydrogen and its isotopes in materials, it 

has to be noted that the phenomenon of desorption of hydrogen from the material subjected 

. . . . . 

to energetic ion irradiation can lead to erroneous estimates with regard^the actual hydrogen 
contents since the depletion can occur due to the analyzing beam itself. Incidentally the phe- 
nomenon of desorption of hydrogen under irradiation was almost simultaneously reported 
during the years 1978-79 when L’Ecuyer et al. proposed for the first time the technique 
of ERDA for analysis of light elements. One of the early works on ion induced hydrogen 
desorption was reported by Bugeat and Ligeon in the case of silicon carbidefl]. Since then 
the energetic ion induced hydrogen desorption has been reported in variety of materials viz. 
polymers[2], amorphous hydrogenated carbon[3] and Si[4], hydrogen implanted beryllium 
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oxide[5], graphite[6], silicon nitride[7] , silicon oxide[8], organic dye[9] etc. However, it may 
be noted that not all the materials show such desorption of hydrogen. For example, diamond 
films prepared under certain conditions, hydrogen implanted in certain materials (viz. Al, 
Si etc.) don’t exhibit ion induced depletion of hydrogen. The study of ion induced hydrogen 
depletion phenomena becomes important on two accounts. Firstly, it affects the accuracy of 
the ERDA technique as mentioned in the beginning. Secondly, it becomes important in the 
context of nuclear fusion technology [10] and probably in semiconductor device technology 
where hydrogen is useful for passivation of defects. 

In this chapter the result, of He + induced depletion of hydrogen during ERDA measure- 
ments is presented for three different category of materials, viz. single crystalline potassium 
dihydrogen phosphate (KH2PO4 or KDP), diamondlike carbon (DLC) films deposited on Si 
under various conditions by dc glow discharge technique, and organic phospholipid (cardi- 
olipin) thin films deposited on Si by spin coating technique. The importance of these mate- 
rials and various experimental steps for sample preparation and hydrogen analysis have been 
described in the respective sections. The physico-chemical changes occurring in these mate- 
rials due to hydrogen depletion were studied by FTIR and/or micro Raman spectroscopy are 
also described. Conclusions for each system are drawn at the end of the respective sections. 
While, in the later sections the ion depletion data from these different systems has been 
discussed together and a simple method has been followed (section 4.3) to determine the 
concentration of H at zero analyzing beam fluence, which is found to work satisfactorily for 
different types of materials. Subsequently, the hydrogen depletion curves for all the systems 
have been explained in the light of the existing phenomenological models[ll, 12]. 


4.2 Ion induced hydrogen depletion 

4.2.1 KDP system 

In the recent years, MeV He + ion implantation (up to a dose of 10 16 ions/cm 2 ) has been 
used to produce optical waveguides [13] in a large number of materials like oxides (AI2O3, 
Si02)[14-16], phosphate (KTi0P04)[17], titanate (BaTi03)[18], niobates[19, 20], etc. for use 
in the optoelectronic technology. The desired changes in optical properties are brought about 
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by several processes viz., changes in the stoichiometry, production of new phases, structural 
changes, defects produced by the electronic and nuclear energy loss, volume expansion in 
the nuclear damage region, stress effects etc. occurring during implantation. 

There is a different class of nonlinear optical materials ( dihydrogen phosphate crystals, 
viz., KDP (KH2PO4), ADP (NH4H2PO4), etc.) which possess important optoelectronic 
properties [21] making them potential candidates for guided wave control. Recently, Benyacar 
et al. have studied damage induced by MeV D + and 0 6+ ions in these crystals[22]. However, 
to fabricate optical devices using these materials, a detailed and systematic study of ion 
induced stoichiometric and structural changes occurring in them is necessary. For example, 
hydrogen being the lightest element, ion irradiation would cause an easy displacement and 
migration through the material. In fact, this has been observed for many materials as 
mentioned above. 

In this section, MeV He + induced stoichiometric changes in KDP crystals especially 
the changes occurring in its hydrogen content has been described. This has been followed 
by the study of effect of ion irradiation (under similar conditions) on KDP crystals which 
were coated with thin metallic layers of Au. Micro Raman spectroscopic measurements were 
employed to correlate the physico-chemical changes occurring in the samples as a consequence 
of hydrogen loss. 

Experimental 

Well polished, transparent, single crystalline KDP samples, procured from the Crystal 
Growth Centre, Anna University, Chennai, were used for He + irradiations at room temper- 
ature. 1.5 MeV He + beam was used for irradiation and in situ simultaneous measurement 
of hydrogen content of different samples was performed by ERD analysis. 

Three different sample configurations, viz., (i) KDP crystals coated with 60 A of Au film 
(KDP/Au(60 A)), (ii) KDP deposited with 30 A of Au film (KDP/Au(30 A)) and (iii) bare 
KDP were used for He + irradiation. The irradiations were performed for a total of 8 /uC 
integrated He + charge where the incident He + ions were impinging at a grazing angle of 15° 
with respect to the sample surface. This corresponds to a maximum ion dose of 2.4 x 10 1S 
He /cm . As a matter of fact, for each irradiation step the elastically recoiled hydrogen were 
detected by an ion implanted semiconductor detector kept at an angle of 30° with respect 
to the incident beam direction. These measurements had been complemented by studying 
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the bulk KDP composition by RBS usingl.5 MeV He + ions. 

Results and discussion 

A typical experimental RBS spectrum obtained from a KDP crystal deposited with 60 A Au 
is shown in Fig.4.1. The spectrum was collected for an integrated charge of 2 fxC. The surface 
positions for Au, K, P, 0 have been shown by arrows. Simulated spectrum (using RUMP 
code) has been obtained for a 2 // m thick layer having a composition of KH2PO4 with a top 
layer of Au of thickness 60 A. Simulations performed using different H concentrations reveal 
that the theoretical spectrum does not depend much on the concentration of hydrogen. In 
fact, a change in the composition of hydrogen from H=2 to H=1 is reflected by an increase of 
~2% in the spectrum height which is well within the statistical error of the data. Moreover, a 
change in H concentration should also get reflected in the energy to depth conversion due to 
change in the stopping power; but due to the use of thick samples, this effect is not visible in 
our experiments. The ERD spectra recorded for KDP/Au(60 A), KDP/Au(30 A ) and bare 
KDP (i.e., without Au film) have been shown in Fig.4.2. All the spectra were normalized 
for an integrated He charge of 1 /zC and a solid angle of 1 msr for direct comparison of 
the data. In all the cases, the surface position of hydrogen has been indicated by arrows. 
The reduction in the spectrum height (bulk) indicates enhanced hydrogen depletion from 
these samples. The experimental H composition obtained by simulating the spectra are 
plotted as a function of He + irradiation dose in Fig. 4. 3. This shows a rapid reduction in 
hydrogen concentration from bare KDP up to 1 fx C of incident charge after which the rate 
of loss reduces and the H composition approaches an approximately constant value. At 
highest dose of 2.4 x 10 15 He + /cm 2 , the loss of hydrogen from bare KDP and KDP/Au(30 
A) sample is similar (72 and 69 % respectively). In case of KDP/Au(60 A) sample the H-loss 
significantly reduces to 21% . The ERDA spectra of Fig.4.2 reveal that for KDP/Au(60 A) 
sample, He + irradiations lead to the development of a well defined surface hydrogen peak. 
The area under this surface peak has been plotted in Fig.4.4 and is seen to increase linearly 
as a function of irradiation dose. 

Fig.4.5 presents the infrared spectrum obtained from as obtained KDP sample. Assign- 
ment of different peaks has been shown in Table-4-1 ■ The strong infrared band at around 885 
cm -1 in KDP is assigned to the OH torsions[23]. It is to be noted here that since z/i(P0 4 ) 
is observed with strong intensity at 924 cm -1 in the Raman spectrum (as seen in Fig.4.6) 
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Channel 


Figure 4.2: 1.5 Mev He + induced hydrogen recoil spectra obtained from different sample 
configurations: (a) KDP/Au(60 A), (b) KDP/Au(30 A) and (c) bare KDP samples. 






He* dose (10^ ions/cm 2) 


Figure 4.3: Variation in the hydrogen composition as a function of incident He + -dose ob- 
tained from different sample configurations. 
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He + dose (10 15 ions/cm^) 


Figure 4.4: Growth of the surface hydrogen peak as a function of He + irradiation dose. The 
solid line is a best fit to the experimentally obtained points. Each point represents the area 
under the surface H peak which has been obtained by subtracting the contribution of the 
flat portion of recoil spectra (see Fig.4.2). 
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Figure 4.5: Infrared spectrum obtained from as obtained KDP. 
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Observed peak (cm *) 

Assignment 

472 

* 4 (P0 4 ) 

506 

*4(P0 4 ) 

532 

^(P0 4 ) 

886 

O-H torsion 

912 

O-H torsion 

971 

vs(P0 4 ) 

1023 

vs(P0 4 ) 

1092 

<*(P0 4 ) 

1139 

ns(P0 4 ) 

1277 

P-O-H bending 

1302 

P-O-H bending 

1660 

out of plane O-H bending | 


Table 4.1: Observed infrared frequencies (40 0-2000 cm" 1 ) and their assignments for as ob- 
tained KDP at room temperature. 


of the as obtained KDP sample, v 3 (P0 4 ) are expected to be higher in wavenumber than v,. 
The three infrared bands at 971, 1023 and 1092 cm- are reasonably assigned to the three 
splitted components of v 3 (P0 4 ) in KDP. Likewise, at the low frequency range three bands 
at 472, 506 and 532 cm- have been attributed to the three frequencies of v 4 (PO„) mode in 
KDP. The infrared spectra of the irradiated regions could not be taken due to the opacity 
developed on the surface of the crystal. As a matter of fact, the diffusion and scattering 

from the irradiated regions prevented transmission of IR radiation to record good spectra 
from the rather thick crystal. 


The KDP crystal at room temperature may be considered as consisting of K+ and 
(PO 4 H 2 )— ions belonging to the space group D u . The primitive cell for this model contains 
two K + ions and two (PO*)- ions. Fig.4.6 shows the deconvoluted Raman spectrum 
from the as obtained KDP crystal. Computer line shape analysis was performed using the 
AKFIT program. Thts spectrum corresponds well with those expected from D u sym- 
metry. Both translational and rotational optical-phonon bands are expected in the lattice 




vibrational spectra of the KDP-family crystals[24]. Using the assignments favoured by pre- 
vious work on KDP-family crystals[25], the 91 cm -1 KDP band may be assigned to the 
transverse-optic phonons corresponding to Ii-P0 4 translatory vibrations along the c axis. 
The 187 cm -1 KDP band may be assigned to the P0 4 vibrational band. The broad band- 
width of the vibrational mode implies that the. rotational optic phonons are susceptible to 
anharmonic phonon-phonon interactions. With two molecular units in the primitive unit cell 
and possible transverse-optic (TO) and longitudinal-optic (LO) splitting of the polar lattice 
modes several other lattice vibrational bands are expected, although some of them may be 
degenerate or very weak. The presence of a broad Rayleigh-wing band (not shown) may be 
attributed to the Bo-symmetry soft mode or the Slater configurational mode. However, the 
Raman bands in the region from 320 to 1000 cm -1 show the internal modes of vibration of 
the P0 4 groups which are influenced by the site symmetries of the P0 4 group in the mi- 
crocrystallites. The dominant band, due to the totally symmetric stretching model of PO4 
is observed at 924 cm -1 . In order to obtain information on the structural changes taking 
place in KDP due to ion irradiation, micro Raman spectroscopic studies were performed on 
various irradiated spots. Table-4-2 presents the different peak assignments corresponding to 
room temperature micro Raman spectra recorded from as obtained and irradiated regions 
of KDP. 

Fig.4.7 shows the overlapped Raman spectra obtained from different irradiated spots 
corresponding to varying He + fluences. From Table-4-2 it becomes evident that the 1/4 (P0 4 ) 
remains same leaving the (P0 4 )“ internal force field unaltered. In contrast, it is observed 
(from Table-4-2) that the (Au)i/ 2 , I decrease with increasing He + ion fluence. This pertur- 
bation is attributed to the loss of hydrogen from the material and its amorphization with 
increasing He"^* ion fluence. Of course, from Figs. 4. 8 , 4.9, and 4.10 it becomes clear that 
the lattice translational mode and the asymmetric stretching mode of t' 3 (P0 4 ) _ exhibit a 
monotonous increase in the frequencies corresponding to increasing ion fluences. This may 
result due to an increase in the external force field of (P0 4 )~ and can be termed as ‘lattice 
hardening’ caused as a consequence of continuous hydrogen depletion from KDP. 

The depletion of hydrogen from the KDP sample in terms of the possible bond-breaking 
mechanism can be thought of as follows. As mentioned above, considering the structural unit 
as K + and [PO4H2] -1 group, due to the beam interaction, [PO4H2] -1 may lose its electron 
which moves to the conduction band leaving behind the free hole which can get self trapped 
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As obtained (i/,Ai/i/ 2 .1) 



A (v , 

B (y,A^ / 2 ,I) 

C (t',Ar , i/2,I) 

” — 

Assignment 

(89,24,2.5) 

(91,26,2.6) 

(94,29,3,0) 

(98,42,4.0) 

T (K-PO*) 

(117,32,3.7) 

(118,35,3.2) 

(122,35.2.6) 

(128,41, 1.8) 

T (K-P0 4 ) 

(151,16,1.1) 

(152,20,1.8) 

(154,22,1.7) 

(156,24,1.1) 

//(0-H...0) 

(187,43,1.0) 

(186,41,1.4) 

(187,48,1.3) 

(192,52,0.9) 

L (K-P0 4 ) 

(355,41,10.7) 

(356,48,11.8) 

(355,46.7.5) 

(355,37.8.7) 

z/ 2 (P0 4 ) 

(391,12,3.1) 

(391,12,1.9) 

(391,12.1.8) 

(392,12,2.0) 

• *i(PO<) 

(473,44,4.7) 

(470,48,6.9) 

(471,46,4.4) 

(469,57,6.4) 

v 4 (P0 4 ) 

(529,32,0.8) 

(542,33,1.1) 

(534,22,0.4) 

(532,19,0.7) 

*'4(P0 4 ) 

(557,42,1.1) 

(565,25,0.4) 

(562,24,0.4) 

(562,36,0.9) 

^(P0 4 ) 

(864,55,5.9) ■ 

(871,47,2.7) 

(875,54,6.8) 

(882,82,7.0) 

O-H torsion 

(924,46,58) 

(924,24,49) 

(924,25,42) 

(924,24,41) 

*i(P0 4 ) 

(984,46,6.3) 

(985,47,4.8) 

(987,79,14.0) 

(1002,82,10.2) 

t' 3 (P0 4 ) 

(1038,55,7.9) 

1 (1037,55,5.8) 

(1050,45,5.3) 

(1059,49,3.4) 

**(P0 4 ) 

(1083,29,1.4) 

; (1093,38,2.1) 

(1090,45,2.6) 

(1109,57,1.4) 

i*(P0 4 ) 


Table 4.2: Different KPP P e 4b wavenurpbers (u in cm -1 ), FWHM’s (Ai/j /2 in cm -1 ) 

and intensities (/ in a.u.) along with respective peak assignments. A, B and C refer to 
the three different irradiated regions corresponding to fiuences of 8.9xl0 14 , l.TSxlO 15 and 
3.56 xlO 15 He+/cm 2 . 
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Figure 4.7: Overlapped Raman spectra from various irradiated regions of KDP. [Ref. Ta Me 4,2] 
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Figure 4.9: Variation in Raman peak shift corresponding to (a) i/i(P0 4 ) and (b) i/ 3 (P0 4 ) 
modes as a function of He + ion fluence. 
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Figure 4.10: Variation in FWHM corresponding to (a) i/ 1 (P0 4 ) and (b) u z { P0 4 ) modes as a 
function of He + ion fluence. 
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due to the configurational changes occurring in the neighbouring structural units. It has 
been proposed[22] that lattice relaxations involving atomic rearrangements do occur, thus 
creating a negatively charged hydrogen vacancy which can trap the positively charged hole. 
This process would give rise to a positively charged hydrogen which captures an electron 
and the resulting hydrogen atom can migrate towards the surface and eventually escapes 
from the sample. In case of KDP/Au(60 A) samples, Au layer acts as a barrier, preventing 
hydrogen to escape from the sample and thus leading it to get accumulated at the surface 
(as seen in Fig. 4. 4). 

Conclusions 

Hydrogen concentration and its dependence on He + ion fluence has been studied in the op- 
toelectronically important insulating KDP samples. The results indicate hydrogen depletion 
to take place from the samples under room temperature He + ion bombardment. The effect 
of Au of varying thickness as a top layer has also been studied which shows that a 60 A Au 
layer on KDP acts as a barrier and considerably reduces the depletion of hydrogen from the 
samples. Hydrogen depletion from the KDP samples is followed by amorphization of KDP 
with increasing He + ion fluence as indicated by Micro Raman measurements on various 
irradiated spots. 


4.2.2 DLC system 

Thin films of polycrystalline diamondlike carbon (DLC) are of great interest due to their 
unique physical and chemical properties. Properties like extreme hardness, optical trans- 
parency, electrical resistivity, and chemical inertness make DLC films attractive as antire- 
flection coatings for windows and optical components and as coatings for the reduction of 
wear and corrosion. These films are generally deposited from the decomposition of hydro- 
carbon gases and liquids[26]. As a consequence, they contain hydrogen in different amounts 
depending upon the process variables. Hydrogen may vary from a fraction of a percent 
in poly crystalline diamond films to about 50% in amorphous diamondlike carbon fil m s [27]. 
Soft carbonised films may even have H/C ratio greater than one[28]. Further, this hydro- 
gen may be bonded in sp, sp 2 or sp 3 configurations or it may be trapped in the samples 
in molecular form. It is, therefore, important to understand how the hydrogen incorpora- 
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tion, the film microstructure, and its optoelectronic properties are linked together. Post 
growth modification of the film properties by heat treatment and/oi by energy deposition 
by external means can be a significant step in this direction. As a matter of fact, the pos- 
sibility to modify the films in a controlled manner by energetic ion bombardment enables 
the researcher to follow gradual changes that the films undergo and to correlate them. In 
particular, hydrogen loss is observed to be a dominant phenomenon from DLC films during 
both thermal annealing[29, 30] and ion irradiation of various species over a wide energy 
range[31, 32], Respective changes in C-C and C-H bonds have been characterized by Raman 
and IR spectroscopic measurements, respectively [33-36]. 

Moreover, hydrogen seems to control not only the sp 2 or sp 3 C ratio, but also the mor- 
phology of the deposit, which in turn determines most of the properties of these films[37]. 
It is now emerging that most of the plasma deposited DLC films consist of a mixture of 
strongly cross linked tetrahedrally bonded sp 3 C and three fold coordinated .sp 2 C. Cova- 
lently bonded carbon atoms (sp 3 hybrids) constitute a three dimensional network leading 
to high hardness ta- C:H films (diamondlike properties). On the other hand, graphitic clus- 
ters (sp 2 hybrids) embedded in the network influence the electrical and optical properties 
of these films. Therefore, the measurement of absolute hydrogen content and the nature of 
its bonding in DLC films before and after their modification is expected to provide a feed 
back to modify suitably the process parameters. Although few reports exist on thermal and 
ion induced hydrogen depletion from DLC films as measured by ERDA[31, 32, 36, 38-43], 
systematic effort has not yet been put to understand the H-loss behaviour from a wide range 
of hydrogen containing DLC films and its correlation with the film microstructures. 

This section describes He + ion irradiation induced H-depletion from a variety of hydro- 
gen containing films having clearly distinguishable microstructural features. Corresponding 
physico-chemical changes occurring in some of the films were studied by FTIR and micro 
Raman spectroscopic measurements. Samples were also annealed in high vacuum in order 
to correlate the film microstructure and the growth process. For the purpose of comparison, 
polymeric as well as tetrahedrally bonded (fa-C;H) films were also studied. 

Experimental 

The DLC films were deposited on crystalline silicon substrates in a parallel plate dc glow 
discharge plasma reactor using pure as well as hydrogen diluted acetylene[44]. Table-4.3 
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Sample No. 

Growth Parameters 

Physical Properties 

DLC 18 

p=4.0 mbar, T s =250° C, V 6 =V / , 
C 2 H 2 /(C 2 H 2 +H 2 )=1.0 

E ff =2.2 eV, n=1.7 

Microhardness=soft 

DLC 33/49 

p=0.6 mbar, T s =375° C, V b =V f , 
C2H2/(C2H2 + H2) = 1 -0 

E,=1.8 eV, n=2.2 
Microhardness=1780 kgf/mm 2 

DLC 40 

p=0.6 mbar, T s =250° C, V 6 =V/, 
C 2 H 2 /(C 2 H 2 +H 2 )=0.5 

E 5 =2.12 eV, n=2.1 
Microhardness=2100 kgf/mm 2 

DLC 51 

p=0.6 mbar, T s =250° C, Vj=-250 V, 
C 2 H 2 /(C 2 H 2 +H 2 )=0.5 

E s =2.67 eV, n=2.15 
Microhardness=2420 kgf/mm 2 


Table 4.3: Growth parameters and some of the physical properties of the samples on which 
hydrogen and microstructural analysis have been presented in this section[44]. 


shows the growth parameters and some physical properties of DLC films to be discussed in 
this section. The depth profiling of hydrogen from these films was performed by 1.5 MeV 
He + induced ERDA. Spectra were simulated using the RUMP code. FTIR transmission 
measurements on selected samples were performed in the range of 400 to 4000 cm -1 and 
micro Raman measurements were performed using a 514.5 nm Ar ion laser. For annealing 
experiments, the samples were heated up to 600° C at a heating rate of 20° C/min. Some 
of the treated samples were further heated up to 1000° C at the same heating rate. This 
type of thermally stimulated annealing effects are quite different from isothermal annealing 
at the same temperature (600° C) for extended periods[45]. Details of these set-ups have 
been described in Chapter 2. 

Results and discussion 
ERD analysis 

Depth versus concentration profiles obtained for all the samples mentioned in Table-4-3 
have been presented in Fig. 4. 11. It is to be mentioned here that since most of the DLC 
fi lms for e.g., DLC 33/DLC 49 and DLC 40 have hydrogen concentrations in the range of 
~8-13 at.%, results of only one system, namely DLC 33 will be discussed below in detail as 
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a representative one. In addition, H-depletion from two more films, viz. DLC 18 and DLC 
51 are described since they possess different microstructures (polymeric/ fa-G:H). 

ERDA spectra measured on DLC 33 are presented in Fig.4.12. The two hydrogen recoil 
spectra shown here are recorded for the fluences of 8.9 x 10 14 and 6.2 x 10 15 He + /cm 2 . 
respectively at a target current of 2 nA over a sample area of 0.035 cm 2 . The recoiled 
hydrogen yield is normalized for an integrated He + charge of 1 /x C and a solid angle of 1 msr 
for direct comparison of different ERDA spectra obtained from the same sample. Solid lines 
in Fig.4.12 correspond to the simulated spectra and the surface position of hydrogen has 
been indicated by the arrow. Hydrogen depletion from the film is evident after continued He + 
bombardment which is followed by the growth of a surface hydrogen peak. The effect of He + 
ion fluence on the bulk hydrogen content has been demonstrated in the inset of Fig.4.12. 
Errors on the hydrogen concentration values are estimated to be ~20% for the spectra 
collected at low ion fluences, while the error is ~10% for higher fluences. These results were 
reproduced at different spots on the same sample using higher target currents up to 6 nA (not 
shown). Therefore, the enhanced concentration of hydrogen in the near-surface region of the 
film (up to a depth of 900 A), as compared to the bulk, is not an experimental artefact but 
is a reminiscence of the film growth. In fact, non-uniform depth profiles have been observed 
earlier also[36]. However, Boutard et al. [46] had found no measurable depletion of hydrogen 
from hard carbonized films under 2.6 MeV He + bombardment up to a dose of 2 x 10 16 
ions/cm 2 . This indicates that hydrogen depth profiles are dependent on microstructure of 
the films and their thermal history. 

To probe this dependence, ERDA experiments were carried out on several samples of 
known physical properties. Figs. 4. 13 and 4.14 show the ERDA spectra obtained from 
two samples, DLC 51 and DLC 18, respectively. Significant changes are observed in the 
ion fluence dependence of hydrogen depth distributions obtained from the two films. In 
particular, DLC 51 shows a uniform hydrogen depth profile, which is typical of a compact 
film having a low hydrogen content. On the other hand, DLC 18 shows a larger hydrogen 
content towards the surface as compared to the bulk. In addition, with increasing ion fluence 
a surface hydrogen peak develops which is absent in case of the hard films. Results of ion 
fluence dependence on bulk hydrogen content have been presented in Fig.4.15. H-depletion 
data for DLC 40 is also included in the figure for comparison. A steep decrease in the bulk 
hydrogen content is observed from soft polymeric films like DLC 18. 
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Figure 4.11: ERDA depth versus concentration profiles for various DLC samples studied in 
this work. All the spectra correspond to an integrated He + charge of 5 fie. 
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Figure 4.14: ERDA spectra obtianed from DLC 
He+/cm 2 , (-) simulated spectra. 
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Figure 4.15: Dependence of bulk hydrogen content on analyzing ion flnence for various DL.C 
samples studied in this work. Solid lines are guide to the eye. 
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Figure 4.16: ERDA spectra obtianed from DLC 49: (a) as deposited film: (o) 1.8 x 10 14 
He + /cm 2 , (•) 6.2 x 10 15 He + /cm 2 , (-) simulated spectra; (b) annealed film (600° C): (o) 
1.8 x 10 u He + /cm 2 , (•) 6.2 x 10 1S He + /cm 2 , (-) simulated spectra. 
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In order to find out the correlation between film microstructure and the growth process, 
a few selected samples were thermally annealed. Eig.4.16 compares the H recoil spectra 
obtained from DLC 49 before and after annealing at 600° C. It has been observed that hydro- 
gen loss from the as deposited film is quite significant (~40%) due to prolonged irradiation. 
Simultaneously, a prominent surface hydrogen peak develops as a function of ion fluence. In 
contrast, no such surface peak is seen in case of the film annealed at 600° C. After reheating 
the sample up to 1000° C hydrogen is observed (spectrum not shown) to accumulate over a 
shallow region of 400 A with a very small amount below this depth. This result is indicative 
of the possible decomposition of the film. A systematic study to understand this process 
could not be performed due to non-availability of similar type of films. 


Infrared spectroscopy 

IR spectroscopy was used to obtain information about the nature of hydrogen bonding 
and concentration in the films. Fig. 4. 17 shows the IR transmission spectra in the range of 
400-4000 cm -1 measured on three samples, viz. DLC 18, DLC 33, and DLC 51. Detailed 
analyses, as provided in Table-4-h reveal that DLC 18 is a soft polymeric film, while the 
DLC 51 is a hard one of £a-C:H in nature. 

Actually, the range between 2800-3100 cm -1 is of particular interest as this corresponds to 
the stretching vibrational modes of CH* complexes [35]. Fig. 4. 18 shows the FTIR spectra 
obtained from DLC 18 before and after He + ion irradiation corresponding to a dose of 
6.2 x 10 1S ions/cm 2 . La case of the irradiated spot, peak positions centred around 2875, 
2941, 2975, and 3011 cm -1 correspond to sp 3 CH3, sp 2 CH2, sp 3 CH3, and sp 2 CH bonds, 
respectively. It is observed that the intensities of the peak decrease slightly. This indicates 
that irradiation leads to decrease in the population of both sp 2 C-H bonds and sp 3 C-H bonds; 
although compared to the sp 3 C-H bonds, the decrease in the rate of sp 2 C-H bonds is less. 
Similar trend was observed in case of IR analyses performed on the irradiated spots from 
some other samples. It is seen that He"*" bombardment significantly modifies the structure 
of the films. 

The IR spectra collected from DLC 49 before and after annealing at 600° C are presented 
in Fig.4.19. In case of the as deposited film, there are four absorption peaks centred around 
2868, 2923, 2954, and 2966 cm -1 . These peaks are actually the absorption peaks of sp 3 CH 3 , 
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Figure 4.17: IR transmission spectra for three different DLC films, viz DLC 18, DLC 33 and 
DLC 51. 
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Figure 4.18: FTIR spectra obtained from DLC 18 before and after He + irradiation corre- 
sponding to an ion fluence of 6.2 x 10 15 ions/cm 2 . 
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sp 3 CH2, sp 2 CH2, and sp 3 CH3 bonds, respectively. On the other hand, deconvoluting the 
600° C annealed spectrum, three prominent peaks were observed at 2853 cm -1 ( sp 3 CH 2 ), 
2920 cm -1 ( sp 3 CH2) and at 2961 cm -1 (sp 3 CH3). Reduction in hydrogen content is clear 
from decrease in area under the stretching vibration modes. Further, analysis shows that 
fraction of sp 2 hybridized C-C bonds increases from 0.27 to 0.66, while the fraction corre- 
sponding to sp 3 hybridization decreases from 0.54 to 0.28. The very fact that after annealing 
sp 3 CH3 bonds decrease, while sp 2 CH2 bonds increase is indicative of the presence of the 
methyl (CH3) group in the as deposited film and its evolution with increasing temperature. 
In contrast, samples heated up to 1000° C did not show any vibrational modes due to hydro- 
gen although a new absorption band at 3050 cm -1 is observed due to aromatic ring groups 
consisting of three fold sp 2 bonded carbon. 

Thermal effusion measurements 

Fig. 4. 20 shows the thermal effusion spectra obtained from the same sample (DLC 49) 
during two separate heating cycles up to 1000° C. Figs. 4. 20(a) and (b) show the evolution 
of H2 and CH3 species during the two heating cycles. Absence of CH3 and H2 contributions 
below 600° C during reheating of the sample reveal that the effusion of these species are 
site dependent. Once these sites are exhausted and the film undergoes a structural transfor- 
mation during the first annealing cycle, the above mentioned species do not reappear. This 
result is strong evidence that the methyl radicals in the effusion spectra is related to their 
presence in as deposited samples during growth itself. However, effusion spectra above 800° 
C is dominated by the decomposition of of this rather thin sample (~0.4 pm). 

Micro Raman analysis 

To investigate the He + ion-beam induced structural changes taking place in the samples, 
micro Raman measurements were performed on selected DLC samples. Micro Raman is 
a very useful technique for characterizing C-C bonds in DLC films. It is known that[33] 
the Raman spectrum of small polycrystalline graphite (basal plane dimension <20 nm) ex- 
hibits a peak at about 1355 cm -1 (peak D ) and the large single-crystal graphite shows a 
peak at about 1580 cm -1 (peak G ). The Raman spectra of DLC films are composed of D 
and G peaks, but compared with those of small polycrystalline graphite and large single- 
crystalline graphite, both peaks are always broad and down-shifted to the low frequency 



DLC 51 DLC 33 DLC 18 Assignment 

3400 3300-3500 

” 3020 3023 3025 

3003 3000 3004 3000 

2960 2952 2961,2974 2970 

. 2936 2939 2951,2933 2945 

2938 2930 

2924.2921 I - 2921 | 2925 


2910 



Bonding 
O-H-O 

sp 2 CH 2 (olef.) 
sp 2 CH(olef.) 
sp 2 CH 3 (asym.) 
sp 2 CH 2 (arom.) 
sp 3 CH 3 (asym.) 
sp 3 CH 2 /sp 3 CH 


sp 3 CH(asym.) 


sp 3 CH 3 (sym.) 


sp 3 CH 2 (sym.) 


C=0 


sp 2 C=C(olef.) 
.sp 2 C=C(arom.) 


sp 2 CH 3 (olef.) 


sp 3 CH 3 /sp 2 CH 2 (olef.) 
sp 3 CH 2 (olef.) 
sp 2 CH(arom.) 



1370 

sp 3 CH 

1380 

sp 3 CH 3 (olef.) 

1270 

mixed sp 2 /sp 3 C-C 

1280 

sp 2 CH(olef.) 

1110 

sp 2 CH 2 (olef.) 

970 

sp 2 C-C(olef.) 

885 

sp 3 C-C 

840 

sp 2 C=C(arom.) & sp 3 C-H(olei) 

755 

sp 2 C-H(arom.) 

630 

Si-H (wag) 


Table 4.4: Observed infrared bands (in cm -1 ) and 
DLC 33, and DLC 18 films. 


assignments (in cm -1 ) for DLC 51 
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Sample 

z/£i(cm x ) 

A i/c( cm : ) 

i/G(cm _1 ) 

Ai/G(cm _1 ) 

Id/Ig 

As deposited 

1372 

264 

1583 

183 

0.45 

Irradiated 

1371 

252 

1590 

87 

0.82 


Table 4.5: Results of micro Raman analysis obtained from a film DLC 33. 


Annealing 

Temp.(°C) 

I'd (cm x ) 

Ai/c(cm x ) 

i/c(cm x ) 

Ai/G^m -1 ) 

Id/Ig 

600 

1373 

201 

1605 

113 

0.74 

1000 

1372 

197 

1604 

98 

0.92 


Table 4.6: Results of micro Raman analysis obtained from annealing of the sample DLC 49. 


edge, which implies the presence of bond-angle disorder and the presence of some sp 3 C-C 
bonds[33]. Fig.4.21 shows the micro Raman spectra recorded from DLC 33 before and after 
He + irradiation. The peak positions, full width at half maxima (FWHM) and diamond-to- 
graphitic-line intensity ratio (Id/Ig) a ^er a computer line shape analyses of these spectra 
are given in Table-4- 5. 


It can be seen that there is an upward shift in the G peak position and an increase in the 
(Id/Ig) ratio takes place after irradiation. These two things indicate that graphitization of 
the film has occurred for an He + irradiation dose of 6.2 x 10 15 ions/cm 2 . Raman studies on 
several DLC films also showed similar trend. Irradiation induced decrease in the FWHM for 
the D (from 264 cm 1 to 256 cm 1 ) and G lines (from 183 cm -1 to 87 cm -1 ) is consistent 
with the removal of the bond-angle disorder and the increasing dominance of crystallites[33]. 

Raman spectra recorded on the 600° C and 1000° C heated sample (DLC 49) are shown 
in Fig. 4. 22. Two well resolved peaks are observed in both the spectra. The peak positions, 
their FWHMs, and the Id/Ig ratios in these cases are provided in Table-4,6. 





Wavenumber (crrf 1 ) 


Figure 4.21: Micro Raman spectra recorded from DLC 33 before and after He + irradiation 
corresponding to an ion fluence of 6.2 x 10 15 ions /cm 2 . 
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Thus, upshift in the two peak positions (as compared to the literature reported values of D 
and G peaks), an increase in Id/Ig, and a narrowing of G peak are observed after heating 
in vacuum. The upshift in the two peak positions towards the high frequency side indicates 
that the crystallites are dominated by sp 2 bonded C rather than sp 3 C bonds. The decrease 
in the FWHM of the G peak from ~ 180 cm -1 (spectrum not shown) in as deposited case to 
113 cm -1 (600° C) to 98 cm -1 (1000° C) in the sample due to heating clearly indicates the 
removal of bond angle disorder and the dominance of graphite like crystallites. Further, the 
increase in Ic/Ig ratio suggests the growth in number or size of crystallites. 

Combining ERDA results with that of IR spectroscopy, micro Raman, and thermal effu- 
sion data, comments can be made on the process of film growth itself. It appears that due 
to the plasma conditions leading to hard and dense films, a thin near-surface transitional 
layer (NSTL) is formed. In this NSTL, film growth precursors arrive and C is incorporated 
in the film, while H is removed. The growth region below this layer normally stabilizes and 
results in the uniform distribution of hydrogen. On the contrary, the process of H removal 
and C incorporation is inefficient in the plasma conditions leading to soft polymeric films 
where thickness of NSTL is rather large. Two extreme cases are expected. First is the 
growth of diamond films, where NSTL should be of the order of a monolayer. This indeed 
seems to be the case as high resolution ERDA result shows a sharp surface hydrogen peak in 
the microwave plasma deposited diamond films[47]. Other possibility is that of intermediate 
and high hydrogen containing films where practically no stabilized zone occurs and NSTL 
is of the order of film thickness. Higher hydrogen content and primary bonding in the form 
of CH3 and CH2 groups (indicated by IR analysis) are responsible for thermal effusion of 
hydrocarbons and high thermal erosion of material (amount of hydrocarbon evolved). 

ERDA studies on such films show large nonuniformity in the hydrogen ^depth profiles 
(hydrogen rich at the surface). Also, this can be the possible reason for observing the growth 
of a surface peak in the near-surface region of several DLC films, viz. DLC 18, DLC 33/49, 
and DLC 40 during ERD analysis as mentioned below. In case of He + ion irradiation, the 
energy transfer from the bombarding ions leads to the removal of hydrogen resulting the sp 3 
carbon configuration to become unstable and to break down into the C-C double bond sp 2 
configuration. As the hydrogen removal continues, this configuration also becomes unstable 
and breaks into the sp 1 configuration (C-C triple bond). This in turn breaks finally into the 
sp 2 aromatic configuration [3 2]. Further, Micro Raman measurements also shows ion induced 
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decrease in the bond-angle disorder and a population increase in the sp C-C bonds thus 
confirming the structural transformation. As a result of such ion-induced bond-breaking, 
lot of traps are created in the material. Consequently, atomic hydrogen that moves towards 
the surface during ion bombardment get trapped giving rise to the growth of a near-surface 

peak. 

In case of DLC 49, significant loss of hydrogen and the growth of a surface hydrogen 
peak during ERDA was observed due to He + ion bombardment. Post irradiation annealing 
reveals that CH 3 and H 2 are the main effusing species during the heating cycle up to 1000° C. 
IR and Ra man measurements also confirm the enhancement in sp 2 bonded C signals. Post 
ann ealin g ERDA measurement shows no surface hydrogen peak. Hydrogen loss becomes 
negligible in this case and also the hydrogen profile becomes uniform which is more like a 
hard film having a compact microstructure (viz. DLC 51). Thus, the above argument in 
favour of the formation of NSTL during film growth is further fortified by these experiments 

Conclusions 

Four different type of DLC samples have been studied in this work which were prepared un- 
der different conditions and were having different hydrogen contents. These samples include 
very soft (polymeric) to very hard (tetrahedral symmetry) films having completely different 
microstructures. All these samples show hydrogen depletion while studied by ERDA tech- 
nique for the determination of hydrogen depth versus concentration profiles. Subsequent 
physico-chemical changes occurring in these films were studied by FTIR and micro Raman 
spectroscopies. The infrared results indicate that the films get rich in sp 2 CH 2 bonds as sp 3 
CH 3 bonds decrease followed by hydrogen depletion due to energetic ion bombardment. Mi- 
cro Raman studies also indicate ion induced removal of bond-angle disorder and increasing 
dominance of graphite like crystallites. 


4.2,3 Phospholipid system 

The emerging possibilities of developing novel biosensors for solid state electrochemistry 
and molecular bioelectronics applications (e.g., fabrication of immunochemically sensitive 
field-effect transistor) have made thin films of phospholipids important. Interfaces of lipid 
films with Si, Au and other inorganic substances form the basis of many electronic and 
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biotechnological applications[48]. These molecular assemblies are also very useful in molecu- 
lar pattern recognition, actuation and information processing due to their unique structural 
and functional stability[48]. The lipid surfaces are ideal substrates for deposition of pro- 
teins, which are primary chemical sensors. As a specific case, thin films of cardiolipin, a 
highly charged anionic phospolipid, have been demonstrated to have potential applications 
in molecular electronics to fabricate lipid based electrical devices [49]. Usually, phospholipid 
f ilm s are characterized by techniques such as atomic force microscopy[50], scanning probe 
microscopy [51], and infra-red analysis[52]. However, for the successful development of such 
bioelectronic devices it is necessary to have information about their thickness, stoichiometry 
and their response to high vacuum and ion-beam processing. 

ERDA and RBS have emerged as powerful tools for characterizing thin films of variety 
of materials. The potential of these techniques to characterize organic films is not fully ex- 
plored^, 54]. The main issues, concerning the applicability of ion-beam analysis techniques 
for characterizing organic layers, are the accuracy of the quantitative estimation of the light 
elements and the probable degradation of the material due to ion impact. In view of these 
and the fact that several commonly used characterization techniques namely, electron mi- 
croscopy, secondary ion mass spectrometry employ energetic charged particles, it was felt 
worthwhile to explore the efficacy of ion-beam techniques, ERDA and RBS to characterize 
thin films of cardiolipin. 

This section describes the preparation of thin films of phospholipid and its characteri- 
zation by ERDA, RBS and channeling techniques. In particular, ERD and RBS techniques 
were employed to determine the stoichiometry and thickness of thin cardiolipin films de- 
posited on (100) oriented c-Si. On the other hand, RBS-channeling technique was utilized 
to reduce the background signal arising from Si substrate in order to improve the sensitiv- 
ity of detection of the film constituents. The changes occurring in the hydrogen content of 
these films during ERD analysis and the effect of ion irradiation on its structural and bond- 
ing configuration were also studied by micro Raman spectroscopy and FTIR spectroscopy, 
respectively. 

Experimental 

Diphosphatidyl glycerol ( cardiolipin ) (see Fig.4.23)[55] was isolated from bovine heart. 
The method of extraction is a combination of different aspects of the several published 
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methods [56-58] and incorporation of suitable modifications as suggested by Hallen[59] . Ex- 
tracted cardiolipin was purified by column chromatography. Purity of extracted lipid was 
checked by a single spot on silica gel thin layer chromatography developed by a solution of 
chloroform, methanol, and water (65i25’.4) or chlorofoim, methanol, and ammonia (/ 0.30^4). 
Prior to film deposition, Si substrates were ultrasonically cleaned in trichloroethylene, ethyl 
alcohol, acetone, and distilled water. Thin films of cardiolipin were deposited by spin coating 
technique using a centrifuge at a speed of 10.000 r.p.m. 

Since the ion-beam based measurements are carried out under high vacuum, first some 
preliminary measurements were performed to investigate the stability of the cardiolipin films 
against weight loss by evaporation under high vacuum. Weight loss measurements of the 
as-prepared phospholipid films kept under high vacuum for long durations revealed that the 
films did not evaporate in vacuum indicating very low vapour pressure of cardiolipin. These 
experiments clearly indicated the possibility of studying such films in high vacuum. 

Thin films of cardiolipin were analyzed by RBS and ERDA, under high vacuum condi- 
tion (2 x 10 -6 mbar) at room temperature, using 1.23 MeV 4 He + ions. For RBS-channeling 
experiments, a three-axes goniometer was utilized for orienting the samples in different po- 
sitions with respect to the incident He + beam and an ion implanted semiconductor detector 
was kept at an angle of 150° with respect to the incident beam direction. On the other 
hand, for ERDA measurements, 4 He + beam was allowed to impinge at an angle of 15° with 
respect to the sample surface and a similar detector was placed at an angle of 30° with 
respect to the incident beam. Various regions of the film were analyzed to study the lateral 
film uniformity. Several films of different thicknesses prepared under similar conditions were 
studied. The changes occurring in the film stoichiometry and the residual hydrogen in the 
films were studied as a function of the 4 He + fluence up to 3.33 x 10 16 He + ions/cm 2 . 

Results and discussion 
RBS 

A typical RBS spectrum obtained from a thin phospholipid film deposited on Si (100) 
substrate is shown in Fig.4.24(a). The arrows indicate the surface positions of C, 0, P 
(constituents of cardiolipin) and Si (substrate). The simulated spectrum has been shown by 
the continuous curve. Fig.4. 24(b) presents the RBS-channeling spectrum obtained from the 
same sample. Comparison shows that C, 0 and P signals are more clearly visible in case of 
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the aligned spectrum. The spectra have been collected for a Ho + charge of 10 ftC and it has 
been tested that they match well with the subsequent RBS spectra collected for cumulated 
He + charge of 40 fiC. This indicates that the concentrations of C. 0 and P in cardiolipin fil m < 
remain unaltered under He+ ion irradiation. The density of cardiolipin has been determined 
to be 1.05 gm/cm 3 [60]. However, in the present study, the areal density, which is a natural 
unit of thickness in RBS analysis, has been utilized as a measure of thickness of these films. 
From the RBS spectrum of the cardiolipin films (Fig.4.24(a)). aieas under C, 0, and P are 
evaluated by subtracting the background arising due to Si substrate. On the other hand, a 
polynomial fitting has been done for the Si portion of the aligned spectrum which is shown 
as a smooth line in Fig.4.24(b). The RBS signals from C, and 0 ride over this smoothened 
line which forms the background. The area under the RBS signals of C, O, and P are then 

obtained by subtracting this background. The areal densities of these species are calculated 
from 


[ 4 . 1 ) 


[Nt) t = At/QaQ, 

where (rVi),’s are the individual areal density of C. O, and P; Ai’s are the area under the C. 

O, and P peaks; Q is the amount of He+ charge collected, „ is the scat!,, -rim. cross section 
and n is the solid angle subtended by the detector (=2.57 msr). 

A comparison of the C, 0, and P contents obtained from the RUMP simulation of the 
random spectrum (Fig.4.24(a)) and those obtained by hand calculations using the aligned 
spectrum (Frg.4.24(b)) are given in Table-l 7 (accuracy ±5%). The thickness/areal den- 
sities mentioned pertain to the RBS analyzing spot on the film and not the entire film, 
unng the analysis, the areal densities of C, O, and P do not show any variation. In other 
variation in the local thickness has been observed. However, RBS measurements 
on several different regions of the same film reveal that the lateral non-uniformity in film 
tlnckness/total areal density is about 30% over a film area of! cm x 1 cm. The analysis of 
RBS spectra obtained from different films also shows the same C:0:P ratio. It is to be noted 
that RBS-channehng analysis provides C, O, P contents of the films quite accurately which 
matches well with the nominal composition of cardiolipin (C sl O lT P,H IM ) 



Energy (MeV) 



Figure 4.24: (a) Random and (b) aligned RBS spectra of a cardiolipin film (#TK-2) 
collected after He + cumulated charge of 40 pC. 
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Method of evaluation 

Reference Spectrum 

Partial areal density 

C (at. /cm 2 ) 

0 (at. /cm 2 ) 

P (at. /cm 2 ) 

RUMP simulation 

Hand calculation 

Fig. 4.24(a) 

Fig. 4. 24(b) 

4.7 x 10 17 

1.4 xlO 17 

9.9 x 10 16 

3.0 x 10 16 

1.1 x 10 16 

4.5 x 10 15 


Table 4.7: Comparison of carbon, oxygen and phosphorous contents of cardiolipin film 
[#TK — 2), as obtained from RBS. 

ERDA 


Fig. 4. 25 shows normalized ERDA spectra recorded after He + ion fluences of 8.33 x 10 14 
and 3.33 x 10 16 ions/cm 2 corresponding to He + integrated charge of 1 juC and 40 /xC respec- 
tively. Spectra were also recorded for other He + incident charges from 2 to 39 fiC in steps 
of 1 n C but are not shown in the figure for clarity. It has been observed that for all the 
films, total area under the H recoil peak continuously decreases as a function of incident He + 
ion fluence. The variation in peak integral of recoiled hydrogen with He + ion fluence has 
been shown in the inset of Fig.4.25. This shows a steep reduction in total hydrogen from 
these films which approaches a constant value at high doses. Evaluation of film thickness 
and composition has been done by means of RUMP simulation package. The film thickness 
and its composition used for simulation corresponding to different ion fluences are given in 
Table-4-8. It is to be noted that the errors in the values of H content are estimated to be 
~10% by taking into account various uncertainties such as helium and hydrogen stopping 
powers in the phospholipid films and other parameters used in the simulation. It is important 
to study the hydrogen loss behaviour at much lower fluences so that extrapolation to zero 
fluence acts as a more precise measure of the film stoichiometry. However, measurements at 
very low fluences are restricted by poor statistics. 

RBS-channeling 

In general, when any such films are deposited on Si, the detection sensitivity of C and 0 
by RBS gets reduced because of the background signal arising from the thick Si substrate. 
RBS-channeling technique enables one to reduce this background by a significant amount. 
During channeling, an energetic ion-beam is channelled through the atomic planes of the 
substrate and thus reducing the number of scattering centres. As a result, the backseat- 
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Figure 4.25: ERDA spectra of a cardiolipin film (#TK-2), collected after cumulated He + 
charge collection of 1 pC and 40 pC. The arrow indicates the surface position of H. The 
inset depicts ion-induced desorption of hydrogen from phospholipid films as a function of 
the cumulated dose during irradiation by He + ions of 1 .23 MeV, used for ERDA. The solid 
line is a guide to the eye. 
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He + integrated 
charge (/iC) 

Areal density 
(at. /cm 2 ) 

Partial areal density 

H (at. /cm 2 ) 

C (at. /cm 2 ) 

O (at. /cm 2 ) 

P (at.7a?f 

1 

40 

9.6 x 10 17 

8.5 xlO 17 

8.9 xlO 16 

3.2 x 10 16 

3.3 x 10 17 

3.3 x 10 17 

6.9 x 10 16 

6.9 x 10 16 

7.8 x 10 15 

7.8 xlO 15 


Table 4.8: Comparison of thickness and composition of cardiolipvn film (#TK-2) for two 
different He + ion fluences, as obtained from ERDA. 


termg yield from the substrate is largely reduced and signals arising from the constituent 
elements of the thm-film material becomes prominent. This advantage has been utilized of 
RBS-channeling technique to identify the C, 0, and P signals of the cardiolipin films more 
distinctly as compared to the random RBS signal (see Fig.4.24(b)). The experimental Xmjn 
value for Si was found out to be 9.3% which is higher as compared to the virgin Si because 
of the dechanneling occurring in the cardiolipin films. Detailed analysis indicates that C, 0, 
contents of the films remain almost same (within ±5%) even after an integrated He+ 
charge collection of 40 pC, while the H population of the films is affected significantly. 


IR analysis 

IR transmission spectra were recorded from the as deposited and He- irradiated phos- 
phohp,d films m the range of 400-4000 cm- using the same set-up as described earlier. IR 
spectrum obtained from the as deposited phospholipid films has been shown in Fig.4.26. 

e peak pos.tmns obtained from as deposited as well as He- irradiated regions (spectrum 
no s own) and the corresponding bonding configurations have been provided in Table-4.9. 

It is observed that in caseof the as deposited film, there are three absorption peaks centred 
around 2867. 2941, and 2971 cm-. These peaks are actually the absorption peaks of sp* 
3. sp CH 2 , and sp3 CHa bonds, respectively. On the other hand, deconvolution of the 
spectrum obtained from the irradiated regions reveals three prominent peaks appearing 

at 2843 cm- (sp CH 2 ), 2932 cm- (sp* CH) and at 2941 cm- (sp* CH 2 ). Reduction 

m hydrogen content due to ion irradiation is fnllrm,^ r , 

irradiation is followed from the decrease in area under the 

S re c mg vibntbon modes. The very fact that sp* C-H bonds decrease, while sp’ C-H bonds 

increase mdrcates significant structural changes to take place due to He- ion irradiation 
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As deposited (cm 

Irradiated (cm -1 ) 

Bonding configuration 

734 

740 

sp 1 C-H (arom.) 

O-P-O 

0-P=0 

890 

895 

sp 3 C-C (olef.) 

970 

963 

sp 2 C-C (olef.) 

1109 

1109 

Phosphodiester stretch 

1384 

1388 

sp 3 CH 3 

1474 

1468 

sp 2 CH 2 (olef.) 

1574 

1570 

sp 2 C=C (arom.) 

1734 

1734 

C=0 ester stretch 

2867 

2843 

sp 3 CH 3 (sym.) 
sp 3 CH 2 (sym.) 
respectively 

2941 

, 

2900 

sp 2 CH 2 (arom.) 
sp 3 CH (asym.) 
respectively 

2971 

2941 

sp 3 CH 3 (asym.) 
sp 2 CH 2 (arom.) 
respectively 


Table 4.9: Peak positions and various bonding configurations observed in infrared spectra of 
phospholipid films. 
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Sample 

^x(cm _1 ) 

Av 1 (cm _ ' 1 ) 

V 2 (cm *) 

Ai/ 2 (cm l ) 

v 3 (cm x ) 

Az/ 3 (cm *) 

As deposited 

1393 

163 

1588 

42 

1704 

92 

Irradiated 

1387 

122 

1528 

136 

1601 

85 


Table 4.10: Raman peak positions and respective FWHMs obtained from phospholipid sam- 
ples. 


followed by H-depletion from the lipid films. 

Micro Raman analysis 

To investigate the changes occurring in the \ho<- >holk>id films, during He + ion-beam 
induced elemental analysis, micro Raman measurements were performed on the as deposited 
films and the irradiated spots. Such micro Raman spectra have been presented in Fig. 4. 27. 
The results of computer line-shape analysis by PEAKFIT program has been provided in 
Table-4- 10. From the Raman spectrum of the as deposited lipid films (Fig.4.27(a)), three 
clear peaks are observed. However, after irradiation, all the peaks corresponding to 1393 
cm -1 , 1588 cm -1 , and 1704 cm -1 get shifted towards the lower wavenumbers (as indicated 
in Fig. 4. 27(b)). 

The two extreme peaks become narrower, while the middle one becomes very broad to be 
hardly identified separately. Irradiation induced narrowing of the two major peaks indicate 
the dominance of crystallites. Peak shift towards the lower wavenumber region may be 
indicative of the formation of a-C:H network with high disorder being created due to ion 
bombardment and subsequent loss of hydrogen. This is because of the fact that the Raman 
spectrum of a-C:H films typically comprises of standard D and G lines as mentioned in the 
case of DLC films. Therefore, irradiation leads to the graphitization (sp 2 bonded C) of the 
phospholipid films. At the same time, the intensity ratio of the two extreme peaks drastically 
reduces which can be due to the growth in crystal dimensions. 

The probable hydrogen depletion mechanism associated to the hydrogen depletion during 
ERDA measurements can be discussed as follows. The possibility of decomposition of lipid 
films due to rise in temperature is ruled out because the expected temperature rise of these 
films is only few degrees. It is more likely then that depletion occurs due to the energy 
deposited by the analyzing beam by electronic excitations in the films which leads to the 
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breaking of the C-H bonds, whose content is high in cardiolipin films (Fig.4.23). The high 
probability of such adjacent bond-breaking leads to the release of hydrogen which is followed 
by substantial structural changes as revealed by the IR and micro Raman analysis. If two 
such liberated H atoms recombine within a characteristic distance, the formation of molecular 
hydrogen takes place which can easily diffuse through the lipid films. Since no prominent 
H accumulation takes place near the surface side of the film (Fig.4.25), it appears that the 
liberated hydrogen leaves the films. The residual value of H may correspond to the fraction 
of unbroken bonds which are too distant from another similar bond thus restricting further 
recombination of hydrogen. 

Conclusions 

The feasibility of studying thin phospholipid films (viz. cardiolipin) on crystalline Si sub- 
strates in high vacuum condition using energetic ion-beams has been demonstrated. Stability 
of these films under high vacuum has been tested by the weight loss measurements. Thin 
films of cardiolipin have been characterized using ion-beam analysis techniques like RBS- 
channeling and ERDA. The composition of C, 0, and P in the cardiolipin films has been 
determined quite accurately and it remains unaltered under He + irradiation during analysis. 
However, hydrogen depletion takes place from the films under ion bombardment. This has 
been explained by He + ion induced bond-breaking which leads to chemical reconstruction 
process. Infrared and micro Raman measurements show that hydrogen depletion from the 
lipid films is followed by reduction in sp 3 bonded carbon and enhancement in the quantity 
of sp 2 bonded carbon indicating the formation of an a-C:H network. 


4.3 Determination of initial hydrogen concentration 

The results of He + induced depletion of hydrogen during ERDA in different materials pre- 
sented in the foregoing sections raise an important issue regarding the ability of ERDA to 
measure the true or initial concentration in such materials. It is clear that ERDA would 
not yield the original hydrogen distribution in these materials even if a very low analyzing 
fluences (-<10 12 ions/cm 2 ) is employed. Of course, as the ion fluence is reduced the mea- 
sured H concentration will certainly approach a value nearer to the true concentration. At 
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Sample name 

Measured LI/C ratio 

at the lowest fluence 

Initial LI/C ratio 

DLC 51 

0.047 

0.049 

DLC 33 

0.097 

0.111 

DLC 40 

0.138 

0.154 

DLC 18 

0.230 

0.238 


Table 4.11: Initial II/ C ratios for different DLC films obtained from the method of extrap- 
olation proposed in this work. 

to preferential evaporation of some hydrogen-rich species in vacuum (which was beyond the 
detection limit of the weight loss measurements performed in this work). Therefore, it may 
not be very practical to use the procedure for this type of liquid films to get the high initial 
hydrogen concentration. 

The procedure has been used for all the DLC samples studied in this work (Fig.4.31) 
to determine the unknown initial hydrogen concentration. The extrapolated concentrations 
are expected to be within 5% of the initial concentration in these films. The results are 
presented in Table-4. 1 1. 

In the following section the ion induced hydrogen depletion has been discussed on the 
basis of different phenomenological models proposed in the literature after giving a brief 
review of these models. 

4.4 Phenomenological/empirical models 

4.4.1 Review of the existing models 

* 

In the literature two types of model have been proposed to explain the hydrogen desorption 
phenomenon. In the first category, the observed desorption curve is fitted using a single 
or multiple-term inverse exponential fitting. For example, Behrisch et al. [61] have chosen a, 
simple exponential function for fitting the H-desorption from a-C:H layers induced by high 
energy (>-100 MeV) I ions: 




He fluence (10 16 ions /cm 2 } 


Kgurc 4.28: Determination of - mhM , ly(lKg011 rouccl ,i,, tio „ „ f Km , by ( ,, xtr „ K>laUoil 
met od. Experimental data points (.) have been best fitted as indicated by the solidjines. 
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Figure 4.29: Determination of initial hydrogen concentration of porphyrin by extrapolation 
method. Experimental data points (•) have been best fitted as indicated by the solid lines. 
It may be noted here that initial three data points of the actual depletion curve has not been 
considered here for extrapolation. 
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He + fluence (10 16 ions/cm 2 ) 


Figure 4.30: Determination of initial hydrogen concentration of phospholipid by extrapola- 
tion method. Experimental data points (•) have been best fitted as indicated by the solid 
lines. 
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Figure 4.31: Determination of initial hydrogen concentration of DLC films: (a) DLC 18, (b) 
DLC 40, (c) DLC 33 and (d) DLC 51 by the method of extrapolation. Experimental data 
points (•) in all four cases have been best fitted as indicated by the solid lines. 
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n (y>) = «o exp(— o'tjo), (4.2) 

where n 0 is the initial hydrogen concentration, cr is the hydrogen desorption rate and tp is 
the ion fluence. 

On the other hand several authors have used a two-term inverse exponential equation 
also to fit their experimental desorption curves [3-7]. The retained amount of hydrogen is 
given by 

n(ip) = ni exp(— a\ <p) + n 2 exp(— <r 2 <p), (4.3) 

where a x , a 2 are parameters for fitting, (m +» 2 ) is the initial hydrogen concentration of the 
sample, in fact these two terms describe the extreme details of the experimental evolution : 
m and <j\ denote the initial behaviour during bombardment; and n 2 and <r 2 are assigned to 
the final decrease when the fluence of incident ions become large and the II content rather 
low. 

More recently, Maree et a/. [54] have proposed the following relationship to describe the 
amount of retained hydrogen and the total amount of incident particles: 

H((p) = H(0){a a e-l'*rt + ape~^^ + a,J, (4.4) 

with a a + ap + = 1. 

In this equation, the degradation is characterized by two (dose-independent) degradation 
cross-sections, a a and ap. From the measurement of the degradation curve, extrapolation 
to the amount of hydrogen at zero dose, H( 0) is feasible, using the recoil cross-section 
of hydrogen[62]. However, the accuracy of this extrapolation is determined by the swift 
depletion of hydrogen at low dose, which is mainly characterized by the cross-section a a , 
since ap is about seven times lower and ci a , ap are of the same magnitude. 

Baumann et a/.[63] used a three-term inverse exponentials, to fit their hydrogen des- 
orption data from a-C:H system. Recently, Turgeon and Paynter[64] have used an infinite 
number of terms in the fitting equation for the perfect fitting of any experimental hydrogen 
desorption curve. However, it has been argued that although multiplication of terms and of 
fitting parameters (two per term) add to the sensitivity on each individual data point, this 
kind of expression may not have adequate physical relevance. In this regard, Schrezer et 
a/.[6] had argued that multiple first-order release processes would indicate multiple fractions 
of H (D) in different binding states which should be independent of primary ion energy. _ 
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The second category of the models on hydrogen desorption data is based on physical 
arguments of ion-matter interaction. Adel et a/.[ll] developed a phenomenological relation- 
ship which could satisfactorily explain the hydrogen depletion data from a-C:H films. More 
recently, de Jong et al. had suggested an improved understanding to explain the hydrogen 
depletion data obtained from organic thin films of porphyrin[12]. The essence of the models 
proposed by Adel et al. and de Jong et al. is given in the next section followed by the analysis 
of the data obtained in this work and its comparison with other data in the literature. 


4.4.2 Model of Adel et al. 

Based on the experimental evidence for molecular effusion[65], Adel et a/. [11] presented 
a description of ion induced H-depletion from a-C:H films. Their model is statistical in 
nature and is based on a second-order kinetic process, namely the recombination of atomic 
to molecular hydrogen, and assumes that all hydrogen is equally bonded. The model is in 
agreement with many published data, including their own. 

According to this model, due to the passage of a single energetic ion, if two hydrogen 
atoms are liberated and recombine in the bulk to form H 2 then this molecular hydrogen 
diffuses out of the material. For this event to occur, two C-H bonds must be broken within 
a short characteristic distance from each other and within a time short compared to the 
lifetime of free hydrogen atoms in the damaged material. In this model, suggested by Adel 
et al. it is assumed that (a) the time scale of all ion-matter interactions is sufficiently small 
such that at relevant current densities each ion interacts independently with the target, and 
(b) once a H 2 molecule has been formed in the bulk, it diffuses out of the material without 
further interactions. 

In this case, a characteristic volume V is considered within which the formation of a 
H 2 molecule takes place. When only a single hydrogen atom is left in this volume, the 
hydrogen release must cease (i.e., V — pj 1 where pj is the final volume density of hydrogen 
at which the H content reaches its constant minimum value). Assuming V to be of cylindrical 
geometry of cross section A and D the ion dose per unit area, Adel et al. had derived the 
relationship between the hydrogen content as a function of ion fluence given by Eqn. 4.2. 
The irradiation dose dependence of the hydrogen concentration as described by the above 
model was fitted to several available experimental data[63, 66, 67] by varying the parameter 
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K. In all the cases where ion-induced H release from a-C:H was analyzed, V was considered 
to be 140 A 3 - Adel et al. had tried to correlate the effective molecular release cross section 
(K) and the electronic stopping powers (dE/dx) e for several H-depletion data mentioned 
above. Inspite of producing very good fits for H-depletion data from several d-C.H films, the 
model assumes a fixed final volume hydrogen concentration which fails in predicting the final 
hydrogen concentration in case of all the H-depletion data mentioned in this work. Also, it 
fails to predict about the bond-breaking probability which is important in the determination 
of the hydrogen molecular release cross section. 

Abel et al. also showed that fitting with Adel’s model is clearly inconsistent to their 
experimental data[ 68 ]. They concluded that (dE/dx) e is not the only pertinent parameter. 
Instead, they proposed that one should consider the deposited energy density per unit volume 
inside the ion track. This makes the determination of the track radius to be important and 
hence the nature of the incident ions. As mentioned above more recently, de Jong et a/.[ 12 ] 
have modelled the hydrogen loss from organic thin layers of porphyrins (PdC44H28N 4 0 4 ), 
following a different formalism than Adel et al. They have compared their experimental 
data by fitting with Adel’s model and have shown its limitation to predict a suitable final 
hydrogen concentration. 


4.4.3 de Jong et al.’s model 

de Jong et al. considered the primary step in the hydrogen-release process to be the cleavage 
of molecular bonds due to electronic energy deposition by the incident ions. Excitation or 
bond cleavage can either be induced by the passing ion itself or, by the secondary electrons 
which are emitted along the track. These secondary electrons (d-rays) distribute their kinetic 
energy to a cylindrical region surrounding the ion’s path, which is called the ‘ion track’. The 
width of the cylinder depends on the range of the d-rays[ 69 ] which is empirically related to 
the initial kinetic energy w of the secondary electrons[ 70 ]. As a matter of fact, considering 
the effective radius of the ion track to be r e ^, H radicals are produced through molecular 
bond cleavage with a probability (£) that depends on the total number of emitted d-rays 
per unit path length N$. This reveals the importance of secondary electrons with respect to 
energy deposition and hence the creation of damage. A schematic diagram of the ion track 
has been presented in Fig. 4 . 32 . 
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Ion fluence (ip) 



(No proximity 
condition ) 


Figure 4.32: Schematic diagram of an ion track and possible mechanism of H 2 molecule 
formation on it. 
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Hydrogen release 

In the model proposed by de Jong et al. it is assumed that if two hydrogen radicals 
are liberated within a very close distance, they will recombine to form a hydrogen molecule 
along the track of an impinging ion. It is further assumed that such direct recombination 
will be possible only if both the hydrogen atoms are created within a spherical volume, 
V = (4/3) 7 r A 3 , where A is the characteristic recombination distance. 

There exists another possibility to form a hydrogen molecule by recombination of two free 
H radicals after diffusion through the material. In this case, however, no proximity condition 
for the recombination needs to be satisfied. The recombination process then competes with 
the trapping of free hydrogen radicals and depends on the concentration of radicals and 
traps. 

1. Direct recombination of hydrogen radicals 

Considering the hydrogen density in the material to be p, an average number of N = 
p V bound hydrogen atoms are present within the spherical recombination volume and the 
average number of H 2 molecules that will be formed out of these N atoms is given by 

= f 2 ( 5 ) pV (pV - l). (4.5) 

Therefore, the decrease of the bonded H-atom density in the track, dp, per impinging ion, 
di, due to direct recombination (dp/di)di r , is given by 



The process of direct recombination ceases when on an average only one atom remains 
within V, in analogy with Adel’s model[ll]. However, the diffusing radicals will still be 
able to combine to form H 2 regardless of the hydrogen density in the material, as will be 
subsequently discussed. 

2. Hydrogen molecules formed by diffusing radicals 

When a free hydrogen radical cannot instantly form a molecule with another liberated 
radical, it will diffuse through the material until it is either trapped or it reacts with a second 

diffusing material. This process can be described by two competing chemical reactions along 
the track: 



2 


H + T—+HT, 

where T repiesents a hydrogen trap and HT a trapped H atom. According to standard 
reaction kinetics, the reaction-rate equations are given by 



= h W 


(4.7) 


(~"S~) = K 2 ~ wittl k2 = ^[T] (4.8) 

where [..] denotes a concentration (at. /cm 3 ) and k x and k 2 are reaction constants. The 
time t in Eqns. 4.7 and 4.8 correspond to the time during which the reactions take place, 
starting from the passage of the impinging ion. 

Thus, considering (dp/di)*-/ to be the decrease in the density of hydrogen as a result of 
the recombination of diffusing radicals per ion passing through the track region and assuming 
<f to be very small, 
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(4.9) 


3. Hydrogen content as a function of ion fluence 

Adding the two contributions (d p/di)di r (Eqn. 4.6) and ( dp/di )d,/ (Eqn. 4.9), and 
assuming that the total number of ions I incident on the track region with effective radius 
r e ff can be expressed in terms of the ion fluence <p: I=A(p with -A = 7r r 2 ei} /sin a (a is the 
angle between the projectile and the sample surface), de Jong et al. obtained the relation 
between the hydrogen content and the ion fluence to be given by 


P(<P) = 






1 


.1 

A + fr) 

1 + 

.HA 1 

O' + fc) 

1 ezp(-<P A(p)_ 


pV > 1, 


(4.10) 


where p(0) is the initial H concentration. 

The free parameters in Eqn. 4.10 are the recombination volume V, the ratio of the 
reaction constants (*i/* 2 )» and the parameter A <f 2 which is the product of the effective 
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track area and the bond-breaking probability squared. The only parameter that depends on 
the beam energy is A( 2 . Therefore, mean values for V and (ki/k 2 ) are calculated from the 
three parameter fits and the curves are fitted again with At, 1 as the only free parameter. 


4.4.4 Comparison with experimental results 

We now go on to explain the experimental data presented in this chapter on the basis of 
de Jong’s model (i.e., utilization of Eqn. 4.10 to fit the depletion curves). Apart from the 
measured hydrogen concentration versus fluence data one needs to know the initial hydrogen 
concentration p(0). In case of KDP and phospholipid the values have been calculated from 
the chemical formula and the densities. In case of DLC films the values obtained the exp- 
trapolation to zero fluence (section 4.3) have been used. The fitted H-depletion curves (each 
of which includes the zero fluence point) for KDP, DLC’s and phospholipid samples have 
been shown in Figs. 4. 33, 4.34 and 4.35, respectively. In each case the least square errors 
has been used based on different statistical information theoretic criteria[71]. To understand 
the hydrogen depletion in terms of the above model, values of various important fitting pa- 
rameters have been provided in Table-4- 12. This table also includes similar parameters for 
He induced hydrogen depletion data reported in the literature. 

Although many of these materials belong to completely different class, an attempt has 
been made to compare the various fitting parameters to achieve a more general view of the 
hydrogen depletion phenomenon from these materials. It will enrich the understanding of 
ion induced H-depletion phenomenon and a general picture would emerge in terms of var- 
ious physical parameters. For example, At, 1 is an important parameter which determines 
the shape of a H-depletion curve and involves the bond-breaking probability in an ion track 
of radius, r e //. While com on mg the amount of energy deposited along the track volume, 
it is evident that the bond-breaking probability ( should be small and it should be repre- 
sentative of the microstructure of the materials. To show this dependence, At, 2 has been 
plotted against the electronic energy loss, (^p) e (Fig.4.36). This plot includes all the sam- 
ples studied in this work. It also includes data points obtained by fitting the experimental 
ion induced H-depletion data reported in the literature. The fitting was performed using the 
procedure mentioned above. Interestingly, it is observed that the different data points can be 
grouped into two categories. One is the low-mass (up to He) projectile regime and the other 
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Figure 4.33: Fitted Il-deplction curve for KDP: (•) extrapolated II composition at zero 
analyzing lluence, (o) experimental data points, (-) fitted curve using Eqn. 4.10* 




Figure 4.34: Fitted H-depletion curve for different DLC films: (a) DLC 18, (b) DLC 40, (c) 
DLC 33 and (d) DLC 51. The experimental data points (o) have been fitted (-) curve using 
Eqn. 4.10. [ In all the four cases extrapolated H/O ratio at zero analyzing fluence (•) has 
also boon inolmlod.] 
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Figure 4.35: Fitted H-depletion curve for phospholipid: (•) extrapolated H/C ratio at zero 
analyzing fluence, (o) experimental data points, (-) fitted curve using Eqn. 4.10* 
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Sample 

Eo 

(MeV) 

A? 1 

(A ! ) 

A 

(nm 2 ) 

£ 

N, 

(nm -1 ) 

"m s 

(a.u.) 

(dE/dx), 

(eV/A) 

Reference 

KDP 

1.5 

5.6 

5.6 

0.099 

7.0 

1.41 

32.45 

This work 

DLC 18 

1.4 

0.41 

14.9 

0.016 

4.7 

0.34 

24.20 

This work 

DLC 40 

1.5 

2.75 

8.5 

0.056 

4.9 

1.16 

31.30 

This work 

DLC 33 

1.5 

3.61 

6.3 

0.075 

6.7 

1.13 

35.97 

This work 

DLC 51 

1.4 

9.56 

3.9 

0.156 

10.2 

1.53 

41.50 

This work 

Phospholipid 

1.2 

0.07 

24.8 

0.005 

4.38 

0.11 

22.81 

This work 

Porphyrin 

2.0 

2.39 

21.0 

0.033 

3.2 

1.03 

18.63 

[4.12] 

Si*O v H, 

3.0 

0.44 

12.4 

0.019 

3.3 

0.57 

23.00 

[4.8] 


Table 4.12: Explanation of the quantities in the table: Eo is the beam energy used in the 
experiment, A£ 2 is extracted from the fitting of H-depletion data, A is the effective ion track 
area, £ is the bond-breaking probablity in the ion track, and Ns is the number of secondary 
electrons emitted per unit length. 


one is the heavy-mass (beyond N) projectile regime. However, this plot demonstrates the 
common feature that samples containinghigher amount of hydrogen have lower values of A£ 2 
(and £) in comparison to the cases where the materials contain lesser amount of hydrogen. 
This becomes even clear when the a-C:H (DLC) samples are considered. It is observed from 
Table-4-12 that as the DLC samples become harder, £ becomes higher indicating a com- 
pact microstructure. Precisely speaking, the more compact a sample becomes, its density 
increases and hence within a small track radius, the ion encounters more number of atoms 
which results in the enhancement of £. Further, £ is expected to be approximately propor- 
tional to the total number of secondary electrons emitted per unit length, Ns-, as observed 
from Table-4- 12. However, for samples having very high hydrogen concentration, i/Ns is 
found to have very low values which is attributed to very low densities of these materials. 

The other way to realize the microstructure dependence of hydrogen depletion is to 
consider the values of the other parameters (viz. V and ki/k 2 ) obtained from the fitting of the 
desorption curves. It can be recalled that V is the recombination volume (i.e., when the direct 
H 2 molecular recombination process ceases due to the presence of only one hydrogen atom 
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( dE/dx) e (eV/X ) 


Figure 4.36: A£ 2 versus electronic energy loss 
this work alongwith literature repored data. 


plot for all the samples studied in 


teported data were fitted using Eqn. 4.10 in 


order to extract the A£ 2 values. 
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Sample 

v (A 3 ) 

k x /k 2 (A 3 ) 

KDP 

174.9 

2.5 

DLC 18 

114.7 

1.3 

DLC 40 

134.7 

6.6 

DLC 33 

158.8 

8.0 

DLC 51 

516.1 

11.9 

Phospholipid 

458.2 

1.0 


Table 4.13: Comparison of recombination volume ( V ) and ratio of reaction rates (k x /k 2 ) for 
all the samples studied in this work. 


within this characteristic spherical volume) related to the range of the molecular potential 
of a hydrogen molecule. On the other hand, k x /k 2 is the ratio of the reaction constants for 
two possible mechanisms (as mentioned in section 4.4.3) of H 2 molecule formation within an 
ion track where k 2 contains the density of traps. Table-4.1 3 provides the fitted values of V 
and k x /k 2 obtained for various cases undertaken in this thesis work. 

Comparison of the fitted values for the DLC samples shows that for the very soft films, viz. 
DLC 18, 7 and k x /k 2 both have the lowest values. As the films become more and more 
hard and compact, both these values keep on increasing and for the hardest films (DLC 
51), both of these parameters have their highest values. This clearly indicates that for films 
having a dense and compact microstructure, the recombination volume become high as they 
contain less hydrogen. At the same time, density of traps, i.e., number of v electrons also 
get reduced, therefore the value of k x /k 2 increases. In contrast, for softer films, hydrogen 
concentration is quite high and the number of traps get enhanced to bring down the k x /k 2 
ratio. This clearly indicates that hydrogen depletion phenomenon is very much dependent 
on the microstructure of these materials and their hydrogen concentrations. 

Further improvements of the model are possible by considering the continuous modi- 
fications in the molecular structure induced by the ion bombardment. The material will 
gradually evolve to an amorphous network, which will certainly have impact on the diffu- 
sion and trapping of free radicals. The assumption of a constant material density and/or 
concentration of traps is not very realistic, and the creation/annihilation of traps will have 
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to be incorporated into the model to achieve an even accurate description of the hydrogen 
desorption process. 

4.5 Summary 

The results of He + ion induced hydrogen depletion and the physico chemical changes (as 
studied by FTIR and micro Raman techniques) occurring in the properties of different ma- 
terials viz. KH2PO4 (KDP), DLC films and thin films of phospolipid, a biological fluid, 
were presented in this chapter. All these films exhibit exponential decrease of the hydrogen 
concentration as a function of the analyzing He + ion fluence. 

In case of KDP, the effect of Au of varying thickness has been shown to act as a barrier to 
considerably reduce the depletion of hydrogen from the samples. Hydrogen depletion from 
the KDP samples is also followed by significant structural changes as indicated by Micro 
Raman measurements on various irradiated spots. 

For the DLC films, the infrared results indicate that the films get rich in sp 2 CH2 bonds as 
sp 3 CH3 bonds decrease followed by hydrogen depletion due to energetic ion bombardment. 
Micro Raman studies also indicate ion induced removal of bond-angle disorder and increasing 
dominance of graphite like crystallites. 

Probably, it is for the first time that the thin films of biological fluid have been inves- 
tigated using energetic ion-beam. Thin films of cardiolipin have been characterized using 
analysis RBS-channeling and ERDA. The ^ . ‘ of C, 0 , and P in the cardiolipin films 
has been determined quite accurately and it remains unaltered under He + irradiation during 
analysis. Infrared and micro Raman measurements show that hydrogen depletion from the 
lipid films is followed by reduction in sp 3 bonded carbon and enhancement in the quantity 
of sp 2 bonded carbon indicating the formation of an a-C:H network in these films. 

The depletion data in all the cases exhibit two regimes of exponential dacay: the steep 
descend in the H concentration at low fluences (~ 10 14 ions/cm 2 ) as well as the slow but 
still continuing H loss at high fluences (~10 16 ions/cm 2 ). The exptrapolation to the zero 
analyzing fluence of the initial fastest depletion regime is shown to yield the initial hydrogen 
concentration in KDP and porphyrin (materials with known initial hydrogen concentration) 
quite satisfactorily. This procedure of identification of the fastest depletion regime and its 
extrapolation to zero fluence has been used to determine the initial hydrogen concentration 
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in DLC films. However, in case of the films of biological fluid, i.e., phospholipid, the extrap- 
olated value was found to be lower than the actual one almost by an order of magnitude. 

The hydrogen depletion from these different materials have been explained on the basis 
of a model proposed by de Jong et al. This model considers the physical arguments of 
bond-breaking due to the secondary electron emission along the ion track and Mibsfvyic-'it 
formation of H 2 molecule (within a small recombination volume) and its escape along with 
the trapping of the H radicals in the material. 

The fitting of the depletion curves for these different materials yields the values of i) 
bond-breaking probability, £, ii) recombination volume, V , iii) the ratio of the respective 
rate constants for hydrogen molecule formation and trapping. These parameters have been 
shown to have a systematic dependence on the microstructure in case of the DLC films. 
The values of A ( 2 (where A is the area of the ion track) shows systematic increase as a 
function of the electronic energy loss of the incident ion. Further, the comparison of the 
results of H-depletion induced by light and heavy ions shows two distinct regions with the 
common feature that samples containing higher amount of hydrogen have lower values of 
At ; 2 in comparison to the cases where the materials contain less amount of hydrogen. 

Further improvements of the model are possible by considering the continuous modifi- 
cations in the molecular structure induced by the ion bombardment. The assumption of a 
constant material density and/ or concentration of traps is not very realistic and the cre- 
ation/ annihilation of traps should be incorporated in the model to achieve a better under- 
standing of the mechanism of hydrogen, depletion. Also, there exists a scope of incorporating 
the exo-diffusion of hydrogen by correlating the diffusion coefficient of hydrogen with the 
respective rate constants of hydrogen molecule formation and trapping of hydrogen radicals. 
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Chapter 5 


Role of hydrogen to study ion 
induced delamination of CVD 
diamond 


5.1 Introduction 

In the last chapter, results of ERD analysis of hydrogen in different materials like KDP, DLC 
and phospholipid systems were described. All these materials exhibited H-depletion which 
was understood in the light of a general phenomenological model. This chapter presents the 
results of ERDA measurements performed on yet another important material, namely thin 
films of diamond. 

Diamond is one of the hardest known wear-resistant materials. Natural diamond Is im- 
pervious to chemical etch even at high temperatures. Usually, most of its properties are 
retained to a large extent in the thin films of diamond. In recent years, the intense ef- 
forts in growing large area diamond films by chemical vapour deposition (CVD) on various 
substrates and buffer layers have opened several avenues .for their promising applications in 
diverse fields such as superhard protective coatings, microelectronic devices[l , 2], etc. These 
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applications stein from the unique combination of different physical properties of these di- 
amond films. For example, their exceptionally high thermal conductivity, low dielectric 
constant and large band gap make them useful for fabrication of several passive electronic 
devices, while the superior charge-carrier transport properties make them important in fab- 
ricating active electronic devices. It is now well established that diamond-based devices offer 
many significant advantages compared with Si- and GaAs-based devices. For example, dia- 
mond based devices have higher breakdown voltages, higher operation speed, superior power 
handling capabilities etc. Also, these devices would be most suitable for high temperature 
operations[3, 4]. In general, the films have to be tailored for specific needs. For example, 
fabrication of microelectronic devices requires special capabilities and novel te chni ques for 
isolation and patterning of diamond films. In recent years, selective modification of the 
surface regions of materials has extensively been studied in silicon device processing using 
ion-beams of both light and heavy elements[5]. However, ion-beam induced modifications in 
case of polycrystalline diamond films and diamond based device applications remain mostly 
unexplored[6-8]. 

It can be mentioned here that, most of the applications mentioned here and in the 
literature depend on the properties of the diamond films which are influenced by the film 
processing parameters. To illustrate, CVD technique utilizes hydrocarbons such as methane, 
acetylene, etc. for producing diamond films. Although the growth mechanism of these CVD 
films is yet to be understood completely, it is quite clear that the gas mixture which contains 
hydrogen in requisite proportion (in excess of 98% by volume) plays a crucial role[l, 9] 
in the growth process. The presence of hydrogen selectively etches out the non-diamond 
bonded material thereby reducing the incorporation of graphitic component in the films[l] 
but at the same time, hydrogen in a small quantity becomes an obvious impurity in CVD 
diamond films. Further, hydrogen being the lightest element, it can migrate very fast and 
might alter the diamond-based device characteristics significantly. Therefore, it is important 
and necessary to undertake the studies concerning the quantification of residual hydrogen 
present in diamond films and its migration. In this regard, ERDA can be very useful for 
depth profiling of hydrogen in CVD diamond films[10]. 

This chapter describes the effect of He + ion irradiation and in-situ simultaneous detec- 
tion of hydrogen depth distribution from CVD diamond films grown on Si. The diamond 
films (prepared under certain condition) are observed to get delaminated under He + ion 
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bombardment. The films contain a very small amount of hydrogen but at the same time 
the interface is very rich with hydrogen. This interfacial hydrogen plays the important role 
of a marker during ERD measurements, revealing the threshold ion fluence at which the 
delamination takes place. 


5.2 Experimental 

Hot filament chemically vapour deposited diamond films on crystalline Si substrates were 
used for the present study. The silicon substrates were precoated with a thin layer of Si02- 
The selective nucleation was achieved by using photoresist mixed with fine diamond powder 
patterned by standard photo-lithographic process followed by etching in buffered hydrofluoric 
acid (BHF)[11]. Rutherford backscattering measurements were performed in a high vacuum 
of 2 x 10 -6 Torr using 1.5 MeV He + ions incident normal to the sample surface to determine 
the thickness of the diamond films. X-ray diffraction (XRD) experiments using a Cu-K a 
radiation (A=1.5418 A) were performed to study the cubic diamond phase in the as deposited 
films. The surface morphologies of the as-deposited and the irradiated films were studied by 
scanning electron microscopy (SEM). The diamond films were irradiated with 1.5 MeV He + 
ions at room temperature using a geometry such that the beam was made to impinge at an 
oblique angle of 75° to the surface normal. This geometry allowed the vn-situ simultaneous 
detection of hydrogen by ERDA[12]. An ion implanted semiconductor detector was placed, 
at an angle of 30° with respect to the incident beam, to detect the recoiled hydrogen signal. 
Micro Raman spectroscopy was employed to measure the film stresses at several points before 
and after He + ion irradiation. Description of XRD, SEM and micro Raman set-ups have 
been provided in Chapter 2. 


5.3 Results and discussion 

5.3.1 RBS 

The thickness of the as deposited film was 0.95 /zm, as evaluated from the shift in the edge of 
Si signal in the RBS spectra. The XRD pattern of the as grown sample in Fig.5.1 shows the 
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presence of (111), (220) and (311) cubic diamond phase in the sample. The SEM micrograph 
of the as deposited film is presented in Fig. 5. 2 which shows good quality diamond film with 
uniformly distributed grains of ~ 1 /im in size. The triangular shape of most of the crystalline 
facets are typical of the (111) film orientation. 

Projected range of 1.5 MeV He + ions in diamond film is 2.5 /x m with a range straggling 
of 0.09 /«n. Thus for an oblique incidence of 75° with respect to the surface normal, the 
ions traverse through the diamond films and come to rest at a depth of about 0.64 fxm, i.e., 
most of the ions are stopped well within the diamond films. The irradiation experiments 
were performed under a high vacuum of 2 x 10 -6 mbar and the hydrocarbon contamination 
was minimized by using liquid nitrogen traps. 


5.3.2 SEM 

Fig.5.3(a) shows a low magnification SEM micrograph of the film taken after irradiation 
with 1.5 MeV He" 1 " ions. The three spots from left to right correspond to irradiations 
performed using He 4 " incident current densities of 0.66 /x A/cm 2 (channel-A), 0.33 /xA/cm 2 
(channel-B) and 1 /xA/cm 2 (channel-C) respectively. Each spot corresponds to a total He + 
ion fluence of 3.6 X 10 16 ions/cm 2 . The cracking of the film and its exfoliation is visible 
at each irradiated spot. In Fig. 5. 3(b) the propagation of ion induced cracks is clearly 
visible while Fig.5.3(c) shows the magnified view of the nature of the exfoliated region 
where the debris of the exfoliated film are also visible. Higher magnification pictures of the 
central region of the delaminated spot did not reveal any signature of diamond crystallites 
(see Fig.5.4). These results indicate that there might be a possibility of making ion-beam 
induced channels in diamond films for device applications. 

5.3.3 Irradiation and ERDA 

CVD diamond films are known to contain small amounts of hydrogen. ERDA was effectively 
used to monitor this hydrogen during irradiation. In-situ ERDA spectra recorded after dif- 
ferent He + fluences are presented in Fig.5.5. These spectra have been normalized for direct 
comparison and are analyzed using the RUMP code. The spectrum corresponding to He+ 
irradiation fluence of 5.2 X 10 1S ions/cm 2 (solid circles in Fig.5.5) shows hydrogen content 
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Figure 5.1: X-ray diffractogram of an as-deposited CVD diamond film grown on Si. 
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Figure 5.2: SF,M micrograph of the as-deposited diamond film on crystalline Si. 



Figure 5.3: SEM photographs of He+ ion irradiated diamond film: (a) three different ion 
irradiated regions on the film corresponding to three different target current densities; (b) 
propagation of the ion induced cracking of diamond film; and (c) close view of a delaminated 
spot on the diamond film corresponding to a target current density of 1 /zA/cm 2 . 
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Figure 5.4: SEM micrograph obtained from one of the delaminated spots. 
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~0.8 at.% which is in accordance with the reported level of hydrogen in good quality diamond 
films. Quantitative determination of hydrogen from such films using EH DA is estimated to 
be accurate within ilO% in the present geometry. As the bomluudment continues, a sudden 
increase in the hydrogen signal is observed at the fluenee of about 1.0 x 10 ui IIe+/nn 2 . It is 
also observed that the amount of hydrogen remains constant beyond this Iluenee. It may be 
noted that this enhancement in hydrogen content can not be clue to ion induced cracking of 
hydrocarbons since the experiments were performed in clean and high vacuum environment. 
Also, the enhancement of hydrogen due to such hydrocarbon cracking would be continuous 
and would not show a threshold behaviour. 

It is argued that the enhancement in the quantity of hydrogen is observed for higher ion 
fluences (>1.0 x 10 16 He + /cm 2 ) as now the Si substrate is directly exposed to the incident 
IIe + ions after delamination of the diamond film. The enhanced hydrogen signal from the 
Si substrate is expected as this surface is rich in hydrogen due to the processing history of 
these films as described earlier[ll]. Further, for easy comprehension of ERDA spectra, the 
depth scale (just above the hydrogen recoil spectra) and hydrogen content (on the right y- 
axis) are also provided in Fig. 5. 5. In case of delaminated film (spectra corresponding to ion 
fluences >1.0 x 10 16 PIe + /cm 2 ), zero of the depth scale corresponds to the exposed Si surface. 
It may be pointed out that it is not possible to extract an accurate hydrogen depth profile 
from the ERDA spectra on delaminated regions as the incident He + beam now falls on the 
exposed Si substrate as well as partly on the diamond films. However, the sudden increase 
in hydrogen signal in the present case' is effectively used as an in-ait u marker to observe 
the onset of the delamination process. The threshold nature of peak hydrogen content 
versus fluenee plot has been shown in the inset of Fig. 5. 5. Similar threshold behaviour is 
observed for other current densities at different spots. It is therefore inferred that there is a 
critical fluenee associated with the delamination of diamond films which has been effectively 
determined by ERDA. 

5.3.4 Effects of irradiation 

Role of temperature 

In order to understand the removal of diamond films from Si substrate, the effects of ion 
bombardment need to be considered. Assuming i) the thermal dissipation of ion beam energy 
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Figure 5.5: 1.5 MeV He + induced ERDA spectra corresponding to different ion fluences: 
5.2 x 10 15 ions/cm 2 (•), 1.0 x 10 16 ions/cm 2 (o), and 3.6 x 10 16 ions/cm 2 (x). The inset 
depicts the variation in surface H content (at.%) with He + ion fluence. 
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is just equal to the radiative heat loss of the diamond film and, ii) the interfacial Si 02 
layer is poor heat conductor, one may find the rate of temperature rise from the following 
equation[13j: 


C P V = P{t ) - e a A [T 4 - T 4 ] (5.1) 

where C is the specific heat (0.52 J/gm-K), p is the density (3.515 gm/cm 3 ), V is the volume 
of the diamond film under the irradiated spot (~10 _7 cm 3 ), and T is the final temperature. 
The first term on the right-hand side of the above equation is the power input due to the ion 
beam (Watt) while the second term corresponds to the radiative cooling of the whole sample 
[e is the effective emissivity of the irradiated system, A is the total radiating area (cm 2 ), a is 
the Stefan- Boltzmann constant (5.7 x 10' 5 erg/cm 2 -deg 4 -sec) and To is the temperature of 
the surroundings (T 0 = 300 K)]. The solution of this equation for different beam powers show 
that irradiated region can reach a maximum temperature of 325 K during bombardment. 
Therefore, the delamination cannot be explained on the basis of sample heating during 
irradiation. 

Role of film stress 

It is interesting and important to note that the features of the delaminated regions appear 
quite similar to those of the exfoliated blisters formed on materials surfaces by ion bom- 
bardment at very high fluences[14]. In order to explain exfoliation in blistering, two types of 
mechanism have been reported in the literature. First is build up of gas pressure at high ion 
doses[15] and the second one is the stress enhancement and its release[16]. In the present 
case, ionfluence is in the intermediate range of 1.0 x 10 15 to 1.0 x 10 16 He + /cm 2 which cor- 
responds to -<0.01 He per diamond atom. The gas pressure[17] for this range of ion fluence 
is given by 


p = 4.83 x 10 7 exp(5.15 x lO" 29 ^) [N/nT 2 ], (5.2) 

where n He is He at./m 3 . In the present case p turns out to be 0.048 GPa which is very small 
for blistering and exfoliation to occur. 
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An alternative mechanism invokes build up of lateral stresses integrated over the thickness 
of the implanted layer during ion bombardment [18]. These stresses show saturation effect 
and they concentrate at the lattice imperfections to cause plastic deformation of the surface 
layer which finally leads to the relief of integrated lateral stress. In case of metals, these 
stresses reach saturation for fluences of 10 1 ' to 10 1 ® ions/cm 2 . However, for semiconductors 
and insulators, stiesses built by ion bombardment are proportional to the lattice structural 
damage caused by energy deposited into atomic collisions and/or ionization processes. The 
effects are very large for these materials and lower fluences of ~10 15 ions/cm 2 are sufficient to 
reach saturation of the stress effect[19]. In the present case, the as deposited diamond films 
contain considerable stress which is incorporated during their growth[20]. This residual stress 
gets enhanced during He + ion bombardment. Thus ion bombardment quickly (at low doses) 
leads to stress saturation condition and since diamond fil m s are brittle, it causes exfoliation 
of the films bypassing the intermediate stage of blistering. It is difficult to directly measure 
the film stresses during ion bombardment. The bending cantilever plate technique was used 
in the past for in-situ measurements of the lateral stresses in ion bombarded semiconductors 
and insulators[21, 22]. In this work, micro Raman spectroscopy has been utilized for stress 
measurements to investigate its role in delamination of ion irradiated regions of the CVD 
diamond films. 


5.3.5 Micro Raman spectroscopy 

Fig. 5. 6 shows the Raman spectra obtained from the diamond films using a 514.5 nm Ar+ 
laser excitation. The upshifted Raman line at 1333.1 cm -1 suggests the presence of high 
compressive stress in the films[19]. Leaving the doublet phonon shifts, singlet phonon wave 
number calculations for different planes of polycrystalline diamond films yield the variation 
of average value of biaxial stress (r) as [23] 


r = — 1.08(ia, — t'o) [GPa] (5.3) 

where r/ 0 =1332 cm -1 is the peak wave number of natural diamond and v s is that of singlet 
cubic diamond. The biaxial stress in the film was estimated from Raman shift to be 1.19 
GPa, which is much higher than the estimated thermal stress of 0.25 GPa[20]. In contrast, 
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Figure 5.6: Micro Raman spectra of diamond films on Si from: (a) as deposited region and 
(b) periphery of the delaminated region. 
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Figure 5.7: The trace of an ion beam induced channel taken from TV screen assisted with 
Raman microprobe and a video camera. OC’s, IC’s and J’s are different spots where Raman 
spectra were excited. The circle around each spot shows the apparent size (2 /zm) of focused 
laser beam. 
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Figure 5.8: Room temperature Raman spectra recorded from natural diamond and from 
various spots in and around Channel- A under 514.5 nm excitation. 
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The Raman intensity depends on the volume probed, limited by the spot size and the 
penetration depth of incident radiation. Due to the experimental limitations, it was difficult 
to keep the unirradiated film area the same under each excitation around the periphery of 
a channel. Additionally, the junction layers under such an excitation are not at the same 
height. Therefore, a difference in the peak intensity is expected from spots Jl, J2 and 
J3. The Raman spectra were best fitted to different diamond components after a linear 
background subtraction. Figs. 5. 9 shows the curve fitted spectra from selected spots (OCl, 
OC2, ICl and IC2) of channel A, in that order. 

The stress increases as one moves towards the channel from unirradiated region (OCl -+ 
OC2). In each channel stress was found maximum at the channel boundary near curvatures. 
This may be due to the random termination of diamond lattice and build-up strain caused 
by implantation. The maximum stress induced by ion irradiation at the channel boundary 
(J2) varies according to the target current. In this study, total implant (charge accumulated) 
in the films was kept constant at different target currents. The lowest target current density 
takes longer time to cause exfoliation of the film and vice versa i.e., the time rate of removal of 
different surface layer varies with target current. This might lead to a stress gradient near the 
channel boundary. However, higher target currents result in instantaneous exfoliation of the 
film. This may be the reason for the change of stress at spots J2 at different target currents 
(3.35 GPa in channel-A, 4.75 GPa in channel-B and 5.83 GPa in Channel-C, respectively). 

The debris also show a considerable stress (maximum of 3.46 GPa in Channel-C), which 
is however, less than the maximum stress observed at J2. Similar stress distribution was 
observed around each channel studied. Raman study of CVD diamond films grown on a 
Ti- alloy reveals that the film can accommodate residual stress up to 2.4 times that of as 
deposited film, before its delamination occurs[23]. The findings from the as deposited films 
and at channel boundaries are in agreement with this observation. Therefore, the maximun 
stress at J2 may be considered as the threshold value necessary to cause exfoliation process 
in these films. 


5,4 Conclusions 

In summary, it was shown that CVD diamond films deposited on Si substrates get delami- 
nated during 1.5 MeV He + irradiation performed at room temperature. In-situ monitoring of 
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hydrogen, during irradiation, using ERDA has effectively been used to estimate the thresh- 
old ion fluence for exfoliation to occur. The exfoliation has been explained on the basis 
of the enhancement of the residual stress during He + ion bombardment leading to stress 
saturation condition of the brittle diamond films. The variation of stress at various spots 
around the two dimensional channels formed by ion irradiation at different target currents 
was found to be similar. These results lead to the possibility of isolation of devices using 
MeV ions in diamond films by judicious choice of film/substrate combination. It also reveals 
that diamond films under stress are fragile under MeV ion bombardment. 
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Chapter 6 


Out-difFusion of H from Si and GaAs 


6.1 Introduction 

During the period of the middle and late 1980 ’s, enormous amount of work was performed 
on the properties of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors such as silicon, GaAs and related 
materials. This was followed by the discovery that hydrogen could passivate the electrical 
activity of both shallow acceptors[l-4] and shallow donor dopants[5, 6]. This discovery 
was preceded by the ability of atomic hydrogen to neutralize deep level defects[7, 8] in 
crystalline semiconductors. Thus, hydrogen is seen to serve as an all purpose impurity or 
defect passivant. Usually deep-level passivation is thermally more stable than shallow-level 
passivation, and is thought to have more practical applications. The subsequent voluminous 
literature on the subject has revealed a rich detail of the microscopic properties of hydrogen- 
dopant complexes. On the other hand, the microscopic nature of number of deep levels not 
being clear, the mechanisms of deep-level passivation are at a preliminary stage. 

Further, with the present trend in down-scaling of semiconductor devices to less than 
1000 A, and doping profiles to less than 50 A, it is becoming obvious that intensified studies 
of hydrogen behaviour in the very near-surface region (<1000 A) are needed[9]. As a matter 
of fact, there are evidences that dopants may trap multiple-hydrogen atoms in their vicinity, 
reducing the effective hydrogen diffusivity and leading to build up of this element in the near- 
surface region. The effective diffusivity of hydrogen under a particular set of experimental 
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condition is determined by the material conductivity type and resistivity, total amount of 
hydrogen incorporated, and the method of hydrogen insertion. Therefore, it is important 
that the details of the diffusion profiles must be studied for a good understanding of the 
hydrogen diffusion and the mechanism for the introduction of hydrogen into semiconducting 
materials. In this regard, ERDA provides a powerful way for quantifying hydrogen and for 
studying its diffusion behaviour in the near-surface region of these materials. 

This chapter starts with a brief review of various methods for incorporating hydrogen 
in semiconductors, the charge states and microscopic forms that hydrogen assumes in the 
lattice, nature of dopant- hydrogen complexes, and configuration of hydrogen in semiconduc- 
tors. It also describes the development of a low energy (1-10 keV) dc plasma source ion 
implantation set-up for implanting hydrogen in the near-surface region of materials. This 
set-up has been used to perform low energy hydrogen implantation in crystalline silicon (c- 
Si) and gallium arsenide (c-GaAs) for the present work. As a matter of fact, the main aim of 
this chapter is to show the efficacy of plasma source ion implantation technique for implant- 
ing hydrogen in different crystalline semiconductors and to study its migration. With this 
intention some preliminary studies have been performed as described in the later sections. 

Depth profiling of H was done by ERDA. Migration and outdiffusion of hydrogen has 
been studied in the temperature range of 100-700° C. From the retained amount of hydrogen 
present in the Si samples, activation energy associated with hydrogen removal was obtained. 


6.2 Techniques for hydrogen incorporation in semi- 
conductors 

Incorporation of hydrogen in semiconductors can occur in variety of ways. These can be 
classified into two groups - processes in which hydrogen is introduced in an intentional and 
controlled manner, such as exposure to plasma or by direct ion implantation, and those 
processes in which hydrogen gets injected into the semiconductors in an uncontrolled and 
often unintentional way. Examples of the latter include crystal growth, sample cleaning 
and fabrication processes such as boiling in water[10], wafer polishingfll] in the presence 
of hydrogen containing reagents and heat treatment in molecular hydrogen[12, 13]. It can 
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be mentioned here that it is the atomic hydrogen which is the active species for defect and 
impurity passivation, and therefore a sufficient concentration needs to be incorporated into 
the semiconductor to observe significant changes in the electrical properties. 


6.2.1 Hydrogen plasma exposure 

The commonly used hydrogenation systems generally consist of a quartz tube to which 
molecular hydrogen is pumped at a reduced pressure (0.1-0. 3 Torr, typical flow rate -<10 3 
cm 4 /min). The plasma is excited by capacitively or inductively coupled low frequency ( 30 
kHz) or radio- frequency (13.56 MHz) power via a high frequency oscillator[14]. It is of course, 
possible to use commercially available plasma assisted deposition reactors, where hydrogen 
is introduced at reduced pressure into the system and ionized by a dc voltage. 

The energy distribution and composition of most hydrogen plasmas used to insert hy- 
drogen into semiconductors is, in general, not well known. The neutral flux incident upon 
a sample at 0.1 Torr is ~10 16 particles cm~ 2 /sec, with an ion flux also of 10 16 particles 
cm -2 /see. These ions produced at the plasma edge have energies in the range of 100- 
1000 eV which are much higher than the threshold value of energy for atomic displacement 
(~15eV).This causes introduction of near-surface damage into the sample during the plasma 
exposure. 

6.2.2 Broad beam ion implantation 

An alternative method for incorporating hydrogen into semiconductors is implantation of 
low energy monoenergetic hydrogen ions. Typical ion energies are 400-1500 eV at a current 
density of 0.5-1. 5 A/cm 2 for time long enough to achieve total doses of ~10 17 H + ions/cm 2 . 
This broad beam, multi aperture ion sources are commonly known as Kaufman ion sources. 
They have a number of advantages for hydrogenation, including close control of H + ion 
energy, dose and much shorter exposure times (^several minutes), rather than at least 30 
min. with plamsas. The major disadvantage, of course, is the extensive damage created in 
the near-surface (1000 A) region by the high level of hydrogen bombardment. The damage 
can be annealed but this can destroy the beneficial effects of hydrogen in passivating defects, 
that is, the hydrogen attaches to the vacancies it has created in collisions with silicon atoms. 
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6.2.3 Plasma source ion implantation 

In 1986 Conrad and Castagna[15] developed a new cost-effective implantation technique 
known as plasma source ion implantation (PSII)[16-"21]. This is a non-line-of-sight process 
where any arbitrary shaped sample is immersed in a low pressure (10~°-10~ 2 Torr) steady- 
state plasma ambient and is pulsed biased to a high negative potential. As a result a plasma 
sheath is formed (a region of strong electric field) and the ions of a particular gaseous species 
follow the electric field lines and get implanted into the target depending on the energy they 
gain from the electric field. This technique has distinct advantages over the conventional ion 
implantation technique. Some of these advantages can be listed as follows: 

(i) elimination of need for target manipulation and beam restoring, 

(ii) elimination of need for target masking, 

(iii) greater production throughput, especially for large targets. 

(iv) readily scaled to large and/or heavy targets of arbitrary shape, 

(v) smaller, less expensive, simpler to maintain and operate and more compatible to “in- 
house” operation. However, understanding the depth profiles resulting from PSII is more 
complex in connection to collisional and diffusional aspects. 


6.3 Shallow impurity passivation by hydrogen 

The acceptor passivation can be removed by annealing at temperatures which depend strongly 
on the acceptor concentration and geometry. For example, in case of implanted samples, pas- 
sivated B is reactivated at >160° C, while Ga is reactivated at ~200° C. Evidence of In-H 
complex to be stable ~350° C was also reported. Reactivation mechanism is simply dissoci- 
ation of the accept or- hydrogen complexes with diffusion of hydrogen away from the dopant. 
Retrapping of hydrogen is highly probable in heavily doped samples. Molecule formation is 
also another possible intermediate reaction, pathway prior to evolution of H > 500° C. Re- 
activation energies [22] measured in lightly doped samples (fabricated into Schottky # diodes) 
show values ~1.3-1.4 eV for B, Al, Ga, In-H complexes. Dissociation of acceptor-hydrogen 
complexes for T>150 °C. Donor passivation is a more elusive effect than acceptor passiva- 
tion. For n + Si, >95% donor passivation may take place[23] with retarded indiffusion of 
hydrogen. Reactivation energies for few donors like Si, Ge, Sn etc. are mostly in the range 
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of 2.04 to 2.13 eV corresponding to the temperature range of ~375 to 400° C[24], This 
indicates that acceptor passivation is less stable than that for the donors. 

Hydrogen is an amphoteric species, with both an acceptor (A) and a donor (D) state in 
the gap of Si and probably in other semiconductors also. In p-type material, the hydrogen is 
therefore in a positive charge state (H+) or neutral (H°), while in n-tvpe material it can be 
in a negative charge state (H“) or neutral (H°). In doped materials therefore the hydrogen 
motion can be influenced by internal or external electric fields. 

In p-type Si hydrogen occupies the bond-centred (BC) site leaving the acceptor three-fold 
coordinated. Thus, trapping of injected electrons by the proton would lead to the formation 
of neutral H° and subsequent association of these atoms to form H 2 molecules: 

A" + H+ — » (AH) 0 
H° + H° — + H 2 
H + + H° — > H 2 -f h+ 

When located at the BC site, the H + is neutralized by the lattice. It can’t therefore be 
considered as a bare proton, since the charge is somewhat delocalized with charge exchange 
occurring with the Si lattice[25]. It is emphasized that direct compensation is not the cause 
of acceptor deactivation, but rather the formation of neutral complexes. 

In n-type Si, hydrogen occupies the antibonding (AB) site. If it is present in the form of 
H~ then D + + II~ — ► (DH)° is formed, while for hydrogen being present as H°, formation 
of (DH)° takes place by the following route[26]: 

D+ + H° + e- — ♦ (DH)°. 

Molecule formation could occur through the reactions given by 

H° + H° — + H 2 
H" + H° — > H 2 + e" 


as well as pick-off reactions of the form[27] 


H° + DH — ► H 2 + D+ + e" 
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and 


H“ + DH — > H 2 + D+ + 2e". 

The hydrogen is calculated to be at an AB site in a -ve charge state[2b]. 

It has been suggested that molecules would occupy tetrahedral interstitial sites (Tj), 
although another type of H 2 complex (H$) might have one hydrogen at a BC site and the 
other at the AB site[29]. From the calculated binding energies (hydrogen-dopant)[30] in n-Si 
and p-Si it has been observed that H-B pair is more stable than H 2 for hydrogen in either 
BC or AB site, while in n-Si only the T d site is more stable than molecule formation. 


6.4 Hydrogen diffusion 

The diffusion of hydrogen in Si is complex due to the presence of hydrogen in different 
charge states and the fact that hydrogen is present in a number of different forms, viz. 
atomic, molecular (or larger clusters) or bound to a defect or impurity. The probability for 
formation of these different forms is dependent on the defect or impurity concentration as 
well as the hydrogen concentration itself. The apparent diffusivity is function of the sample 
conductivity and type, and the method of hydrogen insertion. In case of low hydrogen 
concentration such as acid etching or boiling in water, hydrogen diffuses very fast as opposed 
to the case of high hydrogen concentrations, such as plasma exposure[31, 32]. 


6.5 Experimental 

6.5.1 PSII set-up and H implantation 

A low energy PSII facility has been developed for implantation of low energy (1-10 keV) H, 
D, N etc. in materials. The implantation chamber has a diameter of 22 cm and is 20 cm long. 
It is vertically mounted on a turbomolecular pump and has two viewports as well as two 
approach ports. The base pressure of the chamber is ~10~ 7 Torr. Inside the chamber, there 
are two cylindrical electrodes of diameter 2.5 cm. One of the electrodes is grounded and 
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the other one is used for mounting the target to be implanted. The latter one is electrically 
isolated from the chamber wall and is connected to the output of the high voltage power 
supply, as shown in Fig.6.1. 

When the base pressure is achieved, a flow of the gaseous species to be implanted is 
established in the chamber to provide a final equilibrium gas pressure of 1CT 2 to 10~ 3 Torr. 
The plasma is generated by ionizing the gas with the help of applied bias. As the sheath 
containing an electric field is formed, it shields the surrounding plasma from the applied 
potential. As a result, ions within and at the edge of the sheath are accelerated by the 
electric field and get implanted into the target. 

Wafers of Si and GaAS were procured in well polished condition and standard clean- 
ing procedure was used for these samples. Hydrogen implantation was performed at room 
temperature using the above mentioned PSII set-up. For the work described here, 1-3 keV 
hydrogen implantations were achieved in Si and GaAs. Implantations were carried out for 
time duration of 10-30 min. The flux of particles impinging on the samples was also moni- 
tored by measuring the cathode current. The set-up gives typical cathode current of 15 /zA 
over the cathode area. Thus, 30 min. plasma implantation should result an implantation 
dose of5xl0 16 at. /cm 2 . 

Annealing of the H implanted samples was done for 10 to 60 min. in the temperature 
range of 100 to 700° C in a clean vacuum of 3x 10 -6 Torr. 


6.5.2 ERDA measurements 

Hydrogen areal densities of the as implanted as well as vacuum annealed samples were es- 
timated by ERDA measurements using He + ions of 1.2 to 1.4 MeV energy. Incident ions 
were impinged on the hydrogen implanted samples making an angle of 15° with respect to 
the sample surface. The recoiled hydrogen signals were recorded using an ion implanted 
semiconductor detector kept at an angle of 30° with respect to the transmitted beam direc- 
tion. A 5 fixn. mylar foil was employed as an absorber foil to restrict the scattered projectiles 
from reaching the detector. The details of the ERDA set-up has been described in Chapter 
2. From these data the remaining fraction of hydrogen in the Si and GaAs samples were 
calculated. 
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Figure 6.1: Schematic diagram of dc plasma source ion implantation set-up. 
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6.6 Results and discussion 

6.6.1 Si:H system 

A typical ERDA spectrum obtained from the as implanted Si (010) has been presented in 
Fig. 6 . 2 . The solid line indicates the simulated spectrum obtained from RUMP simulation 
package. In this case, the simulation yields a hydrogen concentration of 4.7xl0 16 at. /cm 2 , 
with the peak of Gaussian distribution (FWHM=400 A) located at a depth, x (=120 A) from 
the surface. Similarly, ERDA spectra recorded from all the thermally annealed samples were 
simulated in order to determine the amount of retained hydrogen in the Si samples. This 
was performed by normalizing the individual hydrogen concentration (after each annealing 
step) with respect to the as implanted one. These results have been presented in Fig.6.3 
where the amount of retained hydrogen in Si has been plotted as a function of annealing 
time. 

Fig.6.3 shows that the amount of implanted hydrogen does not change at all up to a 
temperature of 350° C. However, annealing at 400° C results in the decrease in the amount 
of retained hydrogen. This reduction continues till 60 min. after which no further decrease 
is observed. The reduction in the total amount of hydrogen indicates the hydrogen out- 
diffusion from Si. Further the rate of H loss is higher till 15 min. after which it reduces. 
Similar trend is observed for all other desorption curves obtained for annealing at higher 
temperatures up to 600° C as (seen from Fig.6.3) although at lower temperatures (for e.g., 
T=400° C) the decay is much slower. 

The decay curves have been fitted by the following equation: 

N H (t) = N 0 exp[— t/r(T)] (6.1) 

where Nn(t) is the hydrogen concentration at any time t , No is the initial hydrogen con- 
centration, r is the time constant for hydrogen evolution , and T is the temperature. The 
time constant for the hydrogen evolution was determined from the least-square fitting of the 
slope of the straight lines in Fig.6.3. It can be mentioned here that the time constant r can 
be related to the activation energy E a by the following relationship [33]: 


r(T) = tq exp (E a /T) 


( 6 . 2 ) 
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The values of r as a function of the inverse annealing temperature have been plotted in 
Fig. 6. 4. This Arrhenius plot allows one to obtain the apparent activation energy (E a ), 
associated with hydrogen out-diffusion from Si upon vacuum annealing. This gives an ac- 
tivation energy for hydrogen out-diffusion to be 0.21 eV for temperatures >400° C. The 
apparent activation energy of hydrogen out-diffusion from Si (010) obtained in this case is 
close to the theoretical value (0.3 eV)[34, 35]. Such detrapping energy (0.31 eV) was also 
observed for 4 keV H+ implanted Si(100)[36]. It has been discussed earlier (section 6.3) 
that hydrogen may be present in different states in crystalline Si and each configuration 
results in different activation energies. Further, H may passivate dangling bonds and/ or 
form complex with implantation induced defects created in the near-surface region of Si. As 
the temperature increases, the rate of depassivation becomes high which causes hydrogen 
out-diffusion. 


6.6.2 GaAs:H system 

Fig. 6. 5 shows ERDA spectra of n + -GaAs(Si) samples in the as implanted condition and 
after isochronal annealing performed at 300 and 400° C respectively. For the as implanted 
case simulation gives a total hydrogen content of 5.6 x 10 16 at. /cm 2 , with the peak located 
at ~100 A from the surface. An interesting change in the profile is observed at 400° C. The 
concentration under the tail reduces significantly and the surface peak becomes sharper as 
compared to the as-implanted peak, but the total hydrogen content remains almost same 
(Fig.6.6). This phenomenon may be attributed to the migration of hydrogen from the bulk 
to the near-surface defect sites caused during implantation or to the possible reactivation 
of Si donors as reported in the literature[37]. A net loss of hydrogen, indicating hydrogen 
out-diffusion is seen above 400° C. 

Next we go on to describe the results of the changes occurring in the concentration versus 
depth profiles of hydrogen in undoped semi-insulating (SI) GaAs (100) crystals. Plasma ion 
implanted SI- GaAs samples (LEC grown) were isochronally annealed in vacuum in the range 
of 100-350° C. Fig. 6. 7 shows the overlapped experimental and simulated ERDA spectra 
obtained from two different set of samples, viz. as implanted and after annealing at 350° C. 
The arrow indicates the surface position of hydrogen. Simulated spectra in the figure have 
been indicated by solid lines. As implanted samples show a total hydrogen concentration 
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Sample Description 

* (A) 

FWHM (A) 

Peak Concentration(at.%) 

As implanted 

140 

370 

13. S 

100° C; 10 min. 

120 

380 

13. S 

200° C; 10 min. 

100 

300 

15.9 

300° C; 10 min. 

80 

200 

25.9 

350° C; 10 min. 

76 

130 

38.2 


Table 6.1: Results of RUMP simulation. 


of 2.8 x 10 16 at. /cm 2 with the peak of Gaussian distribution (FWHM=370 A) located at 
a depth, x (=140 A) from the surface. Fig.6.8 presents the variation of the peak width 
of hydrogen distribution as a function of annealing temperature. Similar analysis has been 
done for other samples also and all the results have been presented below in Table-6.1. 

Interestingly, hydrogen concentration in the near-surface region of the SI-GaAs:H samples 
is observed to increase after isochronal annealing at different temperatures, although total 
hydrogen concentration remains same over the total analyzable depth. This is followed by 
the hydrogen peak narrowing as shown in Fig.6.8, where a sharp decrease in the peak width 
takes place above 100° C. This increase in hydrogen concentration in the near-surface region 
of SI-GaAs samples can occur due to the migration of hydrogen towards the surface which is 
rich with defects produced due to exposure of the samples to hydrogen plasma or due to the 
formation and increase in size of stable H agglomerates like H-filled voids etc., as a function 
of annealing temperature[38j. 


6.7 Summary and conclusions 

In summary, hydrogen implantation in p-Si (010) samples w performed using dc plasma 
ion implantation set-up. Hydrogen depth profiling was performed by ERDA technique. Vac- 
uum annealing in the temperature range of 300-600° C reveals that hydrogen out-diffusion 
takes place >350° C. The decay curves follow an exponential nature from which the time 
constants for H-evolution have been calculated. These data have been utilized to deter- 
mine the activation energy for hydrogen. Hydrogen out-diffusion has been attributed to the 
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Figure 6.7: ERDA spectra and their simulations for SI-GaAs:H samples. 




Figure 6.8: Variation of the peak width of hydrogen distribution in SI-GaAs as a function 
of temperature. 
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depassivation of plasma implantation induced defects/dangling bonds in Si. 

Isochronal vacuum annealing of n^-GaAs(Si) samples implanted with low energy hvdro- 
gen ions shows narrowing of the peak at 400° C followed by its out-diffusion from the sample 
at higher temperatures. On the other hand, isochronal vacuum annealing in the tempera- 
ture range of 100-350° C shows an increase in hydrogen concentration in the near-surface 
region of low energy hydrogen implanted SI-GaAs. This redistribution of implanted hydro- 
gen has been explained by the migration of hydrogen towards the near-surface region which 
is decorated with plasma ion implantation induced defects. 
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Chapter 7 


Summary and conclusions 


The presence of hydrogen affects the physical, chemical, mechanical and electrical properties 
of many materials like metals, semiconductors, insulators, superconductors, etc. Therefore, 
detection and analysis of hydrogen play an important role in many scientific and technical 
problems, and hydrogen-material system has emerged as an important area of research. In 
many cases the study the of hydrogen in the near-surface region (up to 1 /un) is important. 

In the past two decades, several techniques have emerged for probing hydrogen in ma- 
terials. Especially, the nuclear techniques offer an advantage of quantifying hydrogen in a 
direct manner among which the elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA) allows simultane- 
ous depth profiling of all the three isotopes of hydrogen in a non-destructive fashion. This 
technique was first demonstrated by L’Ecuyer et al. (1976) by using a 35 C1 beam at 30 MeV. 
Subsequently Doyle and Peercy showed (1979) the successful use of ERDA technique for 
measuring X H depth distributions using a 4 He beam from a 2.5 MeV Van de Graaff accelera- 
tor. These findings triggered a great interest in the application of ERDA in diverse research 
field of hydrogen- material systems. 

The present thesis work dealt with the detection of hydrogen and its depth profiling by 
ERDA using (MeV 4 He + ions) in different materials, viz. potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
(KH 2 PO 4 or KDP), diamondlike carbon (DLC) and diamond films, thin films of a biological 
fluid - phospholipid, and semiconductors like Si and GaAs. 

The present work was undertaken with the objectives of setting up of ERDA facility 
around the 2 MeV Van de Graaff accelerator at IIT Kanpur, to study the ion induced 
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and/or thermal effects on the hydrogen in the near-surface region, and to study the physico 
chemical changes using FTIR and micro Raman techniques. Since, at these energies recoil 
cross sections are non- Rutherford, the experimental hydrogen recoil cross section data of 
Quillet et al. were utilized to obtain a semiempirical relationship useful for the RUMP 
simulation package used for the simulation of ERDA spectra. With this the ERDA set-up 
was standardized by performing experiments on KH 2 PO 4 crystals at 130 K. 

Subsequently, the results of He + ion induced hydrogen depletion and the physico chemical 
changes (as studied by FTIR and micro Raman techniques 1 occurring in the properties 
of different materials viz. KH 2 P0 4 (KDP), DLC films and thin films of phospolipid, a 
biological fluid, were presented. All these films exhibit exponential decrease of the hydrogen 
concentration as a function of the analyzing He + ion fiuence. 

In case of KDP, the effect of Au of varying thickness was shown to act as a barrier to 
considerably reduce the depletion of hydrogen from the samples. Hydrogen depletion from 
the KDP samples was followed by amorphization with increasing He + ion fluence as indicated 
by Micro Raman measurements on various irradiated spots. 

For the DLC films, the infrared results indicated that the films get rich in sp 2 CH 2 bonds 
as sp 3 CH3 bonds decrease followed by hydrogen depletion due to energetic ion bombard- 
ment. Micro Raman studies also indicated ion induced removal of bond-angle disorder and 
increasing dominance of graphitelike crystallites. 

To the best of the author’s knowledge, it is for the first time that the thin films of 
biological fluid were investigated using energetic ion-beam. Thin films of cardiolipin have 
been characterized using analysis RBS-channeling and ERDA. The composition of C, 0, 
and P in the cardiolipin films were determined quite accurately and it remained unaltered 
under He + irradiation during analysis. Infrared and micro Raman measurements showed 
that hydrogen depletion from the lipid films was followed by reduction in sp 3 bonded carbon 
and enhancement in the quantity of sp 2 bonded carbon indicating the formation of an a-C:H 
network in these films. 

The depletion data in all the case s exhibited two regimes of exponential dacay: the steep 
descend in the H concentration at low fluences ( /-w 10 14 ions/ cm 2 j followed by a slow depletion 
at high fluences (~ 10 16 ions/cm 2 ). The exptraolation to the zero analyzing fluence of the 
initial fastest depletion regime is shown to yield the initial hydrogen concentration in KDP 
and porphyrin (materials with known initial hydrogen concentration) quite satisfactorily. 
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This procedure of identification of the fastest depletion regime and its extrapolation to zero 
fluence was used to determine the initial hydrogen concentration in DLC films and were 
expected to be accurate within 5%. However, in case of the films of biological fluid, i.e., 
phospholipid, the extrapolated value yields a hydrogen concentration of 8.89xl0 21 at./cm 3 
which was quite low as compared to the actual hydrogen concentration of 7.27x 10 22 at./cm 3 . 
This discrepancy was attributed either due to lack of identification of the fastest depletion 
region (which may be occurring at even lower fluence <10 n ions/cm 2 ) or due to formation of 
non-stoichiometry in the near-surface region of the films as a result of preferential evaporation 
of some hydrogen-rich species in vacuum (which was beyond the detection limit of the weight 
loss measurements performed in this work). It was inferred that it may not be very practical 
to use the procedure for this type of liquid films to get the high initial hydrogen concentration. 

The hydrogen depletion from these different materials was explained on the basis of a 
model proposed by de Jong et al. This model considers the physical arguments of bond- 
breaking due to the secondary electron emission along the ion track and subsequent formation 
of H 2 molecule (within a small recombination volume) and its escape along with the trapping 
of the H radicals in the material. 

The fitting of the depletion curves for these different materials yielded the values of i) 
bond-breaking probability, £, ii) recombination volume, V, iii) the ratio of the respective rate 
constants for hydrogen molecule formation and trapping. These parameters were shown to 
have a systematic dependence on the microstructure in case of the DLC films. The values of 
A<f 2 (where A is the area of the ion track) showed systematic increase as a function of the elec- 
tronic energy loss of the incident ion. Further, the comparison of the results of H-depletion 
induced by light and heavy ions showed two distinct regions with the common feature that 
samples containing higher amount of hydrogen had lower values of A£ 2 in comparison to the 
cases where the materials contain less amount of hydrogen. 

One of the interesting findings of this work was the delamination of CVD diamond films 
deposited on Si substrates during 1.5 MeV He + irradiation performed at room temperature. 
Since diamond films contain very less amount of hydrogen, hydrogen depth distribution from 
the film and film/substrate interface had played a crucial role as that of a ‘marker’ to de- 
termine the threshold fluence (of l.OxlO 16 He"*"/ cm 2 ) at which the delammation occurred. 
The nature of as deposited and delaminated diamond films was investigated using scanning 
electron microscopy (SEM). On the basis of these observations and micro Raman spectro- 
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scopic measurements, it was proposed that the residual film stress gets enhanced under He 
ion bombardment leading to stress saturation condition which caused the delamination oi 
diamond films. These results lead to the possibility of isolation of devices using MeV ion; 
in diamond films by judicious choice of film/substrate combination. It also revealed that 
diamond films under stress are fragile under MeV ion bombardment. 

The importance of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors and its various methods of 
incorporation in these materials was described. It also described the importance of the PSII 
technique and the development of such a low energy dc PSII set-up for studying migration 
of hydrogen in crystalline semiconductors, viz. Si and GaAs. Using this set-up, hydrogen 
implantation was performed in p-Si (010) samples. Hydrogen depth profiling was performed 
by ERDA technique. Vacuum annealing in the temperature range of 3 00-600° C revealed that 
hydrogen out-diffusion takes place >350° C. The decay curves followed an exponential nature 
from which the time constants for H-evolution were calculated which resulted an activation 
energy of hydrogen. These data were utilized to determine the activation energy for hydrogen 
which was found to be 0.21 eV for temperatures > 400° C which is in reasonable agreement 
with the literature reported value of 0.31eV. Hydrogen out-diffusion was attributed to the 
depassivation of plasma implantation induced defects/dangling bonds in Si. 

In case of vacuum annealing of n + -GaAs(Si) samples implanted with low energy hydrogen 
ions narrowing of the H peak at 400° C followed by its out-diffusion from the samples at 
higher temperatures was noted. On the other hand, isochronal vacuum annealing in the 
temperature range of 100-350° C showed an increase in hydrogen concentration in the near- 
surface region of low energy hydrogen implanted SI-GaAs. This redistribution of implanted 
hydrogen was explained by the migration of hydrogen towards the near-surface region which 
was decorated with plasma ion implantation induced defects. 

Scope of future work 

The observation of ion induced delamination of diamond films can be further explored 
and studied using diamond films prepared under different conditions. It appears that this 
novel phenomenon can be successfully used to create microchannels (using micronsize ion 
beam) in diamond films which might be: important in certain applications. 

The temperature dependence of ion induced hydrogen depletion from optoelectronic ma- 
terials can be undertaken along with the studies of changes occurring in the refractive index 
in these materials. 
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In case of the biological samples, the author feels that there is a vast scope of studying 
ion induced modification in these materials since certain structures like Si/phospholipid 
bilayers/protein are used as biosensors. Ion beam provides an efficient way of direct writing 
of patterns at any desired spot on such structures. 

So far ion induced hydrogen depletion from various materials is concerned, temperature 
dependent studies will be desired to determine the more suitable experimental conditions. 
In all three cases it is expected that m-situ mass spectroscopic studies will provide direct 
information about the evolution of various hydrogenous species during ion bombardment. 
Finally with regard to the understanding of the depletion mechanism, there is a scope of 
further improvement of the phenomenological model by correlating the diffusion coefficient 
of hydrogen with the respective rate constants of hydrogen molecule formation and trapping 
of hydrogen radicals. 



